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Pobrwary. 23.,-—Abram and Lot...........-.+-. Gen, 13: 1-1 


“To Him that Overcometh ” 
By Mabel Earle 


RIT on the ancient scroll it stands, 
Unchanged as ages lapse away, 
The oath of Heaven to him whose hands 
Shall fight the fight and win the day ; 
Mysterious promise of reward, 
Guerdon for toils that sternest are,— 
“ And I will give him,” saith our Lord, 
“ The morning star.” 


O vision of hope’s fairest guise ! 
O pledge of all that heart can crave! 
So shall an undreamed dawn arise 
To pierce the shadows of the grave ; 
So shall an unguessed glory cling 
Across death’s broken dungeon-bar,— 
“ And * will give him,” saith our King, 
‘* The morning star.” 


Yet dearer than the pledge of bliss, 
Yet sweeter than hope’s dawning-sign, 
Deeper-than life the symbol is, 
Token. and gauge of love divine. 
Named with the name His brow had borne, 
Before creation’s daybreak far,— 
* And I will give him,” Christ hath sworn, 
«“ The morning star.’ 


O Root of Jesse’s mystic line ! 
O Morning Star of earth and heaven! 
Thyself the heart of pledge and sign, 
Thyself the dearest guerdon given, 
Speak through us, though our lips be dumb; 
Fight through us, helpless though we are ; 
And grant thy saints that overcome 
The morning star. 








Never Desperate 


When a man nears the end of his last resource 


he is in a desperate condition. Many a man knows, 
or thinks he knows, what that experience is. But 
few men realize that they have no right, no matter 
what the circumstances, ever to be in a desperate con- 
dition. 
his spiritual experience in trusting Christ for cémplete 
victory over sin ; 
he had had, though once or twice he had been in a 
desperately tight place. Then his friend reminded 


him that, with Christ as our resource, we need never 


A Christian man was telling a friend about 


and he told of what a blessed time 


know such a narrow margin as. that between 
victory and defeat, Why, Christ offers us all the 
resources of God, even the very life of God as our 
own life! If we take his offer of himself at its face 
value, what room is there for ‘close calls’’ between 
Satan and ourselves? If Christ is our resource, how 
can we ever be near the end of our resource? 
‘* Desperate’’ means ‘‘ despaired of.’ Christ would 
have the members of his body turn forever away from 
such a word in their own life. 
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“What Is Called Sacrifice” 

’* To be wholly in the hands of the One who loves 
us most ought not to be a hardship. How strange that 
any one should ever think it is! ‘* Sacrifice’’ means 
simply the setting of a thing apart wholly to God. 
General’ Armstrong, of Hampton, once wrote: ‘‘A 
work that requires no sacrifice does not count for 
much in fulfilling God's plans. But what‘is com- 
monly called sacrifice is the best, happiest use of 
one’s self and one's resources—the best investment of 
time, strength, and means. He who makes no such 
sacrifice is mest to be pitied.’’ 


on 
Opinion, or God’s Word? 


Supernatural truth cannot be thought out by the 
natural man. ‘There is only one way in which he can 
getit, and thatis by a supernatural revelation from God. 
The Bible gives him that revelation, It gives him 
truth about religion that he can get in no other way ; 
truth that he could not reason out for himself in a 
thousand years of reverent study ; truth that no man 
ever reasoned out, but that was given by God super- 
naturally and arbitrarily to the writers of the Bible ; 
truth that every man needs to know. That the Bible 
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is really such a book has been proved by centuries of 
testing. Yet how many of us, at one time or another, 
have made the mistake of supposing that our own 
opinions on such matters as the nature of God, his 
dealings with men, the way of salvation, the life to 
come, future punishment or blessing, and the like, 
were of real weight! Not our opinion, but God's 
Word, determines the truth in these things. For they 
deal with matters that lie beyond the limits of the 
human mind. Only God's mind can reveal them ; 
and God's mind shines out in this Book which 
stands absolutely by itself through the ages. Let us 
conjecture less and study the Bible more. . For the 
Bible is not only unique and -arbitrary ; it is satisfy- 
ing, and it is life-giving. 


a 
“ Dodging the Sheriff” 


It calls for no ordinary power to make sure of 
escaping every penalty of the law. . The Berea Quar- 
terly of January, published in the interests of the re- 
markable work that is going on in Berea, Kentucky, 
among the Southern mountaineers, tells of a boy who 
learned the art. ‘‘Three hundred miles away one of 
our students was taking a train for Berea when he saw 
a sixteen-year-old acquaintance near the station who 
told him he had stabbed a man and was ‘dodging the 
sheriff.’ The Berea boy sounded his friend's imten- 
tions, shared his meager savings, and: brought him to 
Berea. The young stabber entered’the fourth grade, 
but within six months had climbed’to’the seventh, 
been soundly converted, made friends with his ‘ege- 
mies, and ‘dodged the sheriff’ for good !’" That: is 
the safe and sure way for us all. Only the power of 
Jesus Christ can lift us clear out from all fear of the 
law, human and divine. ‘‘If ye are led by the Spirit, 
ye are not under the law,’’ for against the fruit of His 
life, given us in Christ, there is no law. 
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The Gift .Without a Substitute 


T IS one of the merciful things of our daily life that 
if we cannot get just what we want we can usually 
get something else that will do almost as well. 

The facility we can acquire through having to do our 
work by other means than those we would choose is 
one of the best elements in our efficiency, and the 
beauty and nobleness of human life have been in- 
creased by the splendid courage and confidence with 
which men have accomplished their tasks with in- 
adequate means. We have learned not to demand 
everything in the way of conditions, and it comes to 
be a point of honor with all good workers to make the 
most of what they have, and even make it do the work 
of something better. 

But there is a realm in which nothing but the best 
will be'of any use. In the realm of the spiritual we 
are bidden to ask the highest and nothing but the 
highest, and to ask it from the start and every step of 
the way. In ordinary affairs patience may sometimes 
be made to do as well as brilliance, the will may make 
up for a lack in the way of intellectual power, or the 
capacity for deep and warm feéling will often carry 
one through tasks which could not be attempted on 
one’s strength of mind or even will. But in the 
Spiritual realm there is one absolute necessity and 
that is the Holy Spirit, Neither mind, heart, nor will, 
separately or all together, can be a substitute for Him. 
And yet we are tempted to regard that gift as a rare 
and extraordinary thing bestowed upon exceptional 
beings. Many have not so much as heard that it is 
necessary. They think of it as an uncovenanted 
merey,’ They try with earnest but sad hearts to make 
sontething else do as well. They redouble efforts, and 
increase their sacrifices and tax their inventiveness to 
make up for that lack, and burden their lives because 





they do not realize that it is only God who can be had 
for the asking. 

The Holy Spirit cannet be earned any more than 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. As Christ's grace 
is necessary for sinful men that they may have any 
courage to seek peace with God, the Holy Spirit is 
necessary that natures which are forgiven but infirm 
may go on to become complete. 

Perhaps even the crudest conception of the Holy 
Spirit assigns to him the attribute of energy, and with 
this thought in mind the earnest but unexpectant life 
which believes the Holy Spirit is too high a gift ‘for 
him will try to achieve the thing that most resembles 
it, and that will be hard work and intensity of effort. 
Perhaps, he thinks, that will do almost as well. At 
any rate it seems as if it were the nearest to a counter- 
part of divine energy. But intensity and the hardest 
work are not a substitute for the Spirit of God. 
Neither do they resemble his work as we think. Toil 
and labor are taken for granted in the gospel and are 
not much dwelt upon. Diligence is commended and 
slack men are reminded of it, but it is not greatly 
dwelt upon. Men and women have worked them- 
selves to the bone to prove to themselves and others 
the reality of their faith, Huge quantities of work, 
no time taken for rest, every pleasure denied one’s 
self, these exactions and offerings we think ought to 
do the work even if we have not the Holy Spirit. Yet 
they can not at all serve as a substitute for what God 
imparts. These in their places may ‘all be good 
things and have their use, but they do not even re- 
semble the Holy Spirit, and they do not hasten the 
gift. 

It was noton men keyed already to the #righest 
tension that the Holy Spirit came. Often it was to 


. 
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men and women who were quietly feeling deficiency, 
and who acknowledged the need and want of a higher 
spiritual life. The gift is not, as we often judge, 
mainly for those who have some great work to do in 
the world. It is for every one who has a life to live. 
The apostles never gave a suggestion that it was a bit 
more needful for themselves than for the humblest 
member of their churches. Ordinary life, which so 
easily sinks to a low level and becomes material and 
hopeless, needs the Holy Spirit, and his greatest ener- 
gies are bestowed upon human souls in usual situa- 
tions. The translation of a man to a higher position 
may leave him much the same man that he was before, 
but a man may be left in just the same position and 
have the Holy Spirit come into his life and he will be 
turned into another man, Our daily life tends easily 
to become poor and common, and it needs to be 
glorified and lifted above itself. It is not seriously 
changed just because it may be more active, or have a 
greater quantity of works to show. What it needs is 
a changed quantity. As Dr, Huntington said a few 
years ago: ‘‘Our chief trouble is a shortage of men 
whose hearts God has touched,”’ 

The hardest work could not give us that witness and 
satisfaction which comes into a life when the Holy 
Spirit comes, The world is hard at work to-day. It 
never worked harder perhaps, but that of itself does 
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not bring the and satisfaction which come imto - 
life as the gift of the Spirit Whac we need is not 
simply the power to do more wark, but to have what _ 
we do count for more. And work to w 2 
Spirit has given his help is work that blesses te 
isfies ; it does not deplete us. 

Many Christians without saying it yet de ‘ook’ 
upon receiving the Holy Spirit as if it were like the 
highest degree in Masonry, to which very few ever at- 
tain. We resign ourselves wilfully to a lower energy, 
we cultivate a mistaken awe and reticence toward this 
great power. Let us think of it under the genial and 
familiar association in which the Benediction always 
puts it, ‘*The fellowship of the Holy Spirit.’’ Let 
us think of it more often, Our very thought about it 
furnishes the Spirit his opportunity. Any man who 
feels the need of him isin the way of his power. The 
Spirit loves to dwell with men and establish their 
works, and the wisest and most powerful worker is 
the one who gives most thought not to his own plan- 
ning, or his own talent, or his own means, but to 
having his soul open to the Holy Spirit. Without him 
we are not expected to do anything, and we ought not 
to expect it of ourselves. In every work we have to 
do let us as an honest matter of course put into it all 
we have, but let us put our main expectation on what 
God will add to it, 





Should This Teacher Give Up 
Dancing and Cards? 


Does being ‘‘ out and out’’ for Christ mean the 
end of good times socially? Is the Christian life a 
life chiefly of renunciation and going without? What 
shall determine our choice of amusements and social 
activities when we have become Christ's disciples ? 
These questions are implied in the following interest- 
ing letter from a Canadian Sunday-school teacher : 

I have been téaching a class of girls for five years: ‘They 
are now about sixteen years of age, while 1 am twenty-three. 
l enjoy. the work, and they always seem. interested in their 
lesson, and are very bright and attentive, 

But the question is, should I continue to teach them and 
Still feel that I am justified in going to’dances, playing Bridge, 
etc. ? I enjoy all) these things, though: 1 indulge in none of 
them to the. neglect.of other thin 

I feel that I'am ‘out and out” for Christ, and I wart to do 
as he would have me. But ‘does this mean that I must give 
up the social life have always been accustomed to? Person- 
ally I think it does not. A friend of mine has been trying to 
convince me that it does. I should like your advice and can- 
did opinion, 

Does this teacher find herself really strengthened 
and equipped for her best service for Christ by at- 
tending a dance or a Bridge party? Can she spend 
Saturday evening in this way, for example, and go 
into the life of Sunday with a deepened appreciation 
of the privilege of prayer and worship and Bible 
study, and fired with a fresh purpose to share with 
her girls the riches of Christ’s personal companion- 
ship as Saviour and Friend? Does she find that 
those who are her associates in dancing and card- 
playing are conspicuously effective in leading others 
into an entirely new life in Christ ? 

It is’ good to hear one speak so heartily as this 
teacher does of being ‘tout and out’’ for Christ, and 

“of wanting to do as he would have her. Does this, 
with her, mean that her desire to do his will is the 
overwhelming hunger and thirst of her life, the one 
thing of which she thinks longingly and eagerly day 
in and day out? Does she find that, for her, life is 
just Christ, as it was for Paul when he said, ‘‘to me 
to live is Christ,’’ and again when he said, ‘‘I have 
been crucified with Christ ; and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me’’? As she goes to a 
dance or a card party, can she gladly and naturally 
make it a matter of prayer just before starting, and 
feel. that it is really not she, but Christ who lives in 
her, who will be present during the whole evening to 
bless and use the time thus spent? Is Christ her 
supreme interest and desire every hour of every day? 
Does everything else in her life pale into insignifi- 
cance as compared with Christ and his interests ? 

Fer that is the life that we may all have. The 
Christ-life, when we are ready to take it,—or better, 
take Asn in his fulness, is not a life of renunciation or 
loss. It is a life of such abundant receiving and 
riches that after we have entered in we wonder how 
people can ever think that to follow Christ means 
‘*giving up*’ anything. True, we do give up every- 
thing that we have and everything that we are, once 
and for all, to him : that is the being ‘‘crucified with 
Christ ** But when once that has been done, and 


done completely, then his gifts begin to pour into our 
life so lavishly that we realize that our, ‘‘ giving. up"’ 
has been like leaving. poverty to inherit riches. And 
we are surprised and delighted to find that our very 
desires for some of the things that used to have a real 
hold on us, like cards and dancing, have dropped 
away, so that it would be onlv' uninteresting and 
burdensome to us to have to spend an evening in that 
way. Yet we find ourselves interested in Jecopie, 
which means social life in the best sense, as we never 
were before. For Christ can use us now to give:him- 
self in his fulness through us to them ;and we are 
eager to let him do'so. - *':-- 

What a wonderful time Christ iS offeting to this 
teacher and her class of girls ! sip 


ax 
Is Christ Eternally the Son? 


Was our Lord's sonship a matter of his incarna- 
tion and earthly life-time only, or is it a fact that 
precedes and follows that as well? There are those 
who believe that Christ’s sonship was limited to his 
earthly ministry; and this position is taken in a letter 
from an Indiana reader, who, after speaking heartily 
of his appreciation of The Sunday School Times, 
questions a recent editorial statement : 

In your Notes on Open Letters of November 23, 1912, you 
say: ‘‘ The Father and Jesus had been together in heaven, as 
Father and Son, long before Jesus ever came to this earth as 
a child.’ If this quotation is truth, I hope that you can and 


will make that truth clear tome. My belief is that you are 
wrong. 


I believe that Jesus was the Son of God, and that God was 
his Father, but the Father of his human, earthly existence 
only, and that prior to his incarnation he was one of the three 
persons of the Godhead, the equal of the Father in all his at- 
tributes, and in no sense a Son of the Father. I believe that 
he came to earth in the form of a man as a Son of God in the 
same sense that other sons are the sons of their fathers ; and 
that he is not the Son of God in heaven, but the Son of God 
on earth.. He became the Son. of God when he became the 
Son of man (I do not here mean man in the sense of sex, but 
in the sense of mankind). 

The members of the Godhead, whom we know as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are themselves perfect 
and unchanging, and they live in an eternal present, 
in which there is neither past-nor future. What was 
true of anyone of them, or of all of them, in what:we 
call the past, must therefore now and always be true 
of them, both in the matter of their own persons and 
being, and in their unique relationship to each other. 
And so the relationship which two. members of the 
Godhead or Trinity had during Christ's earthly life- 
time, as Father and Son, we must believe was and 
is their eternal relationship before and. after.the in- 
carnation. 

When in human language we use the terms Fathe?. 
and Son as standing for the first and, secefid. persons. 
of the.-Trinity, we almost ‘unavoidably- finiit- the 
thought of this relationship to that of a human father 
and son ; but we may be very sure that the human 
relationship fails to express fully all: that the divine: 
relationship of Father and Son includés.~ For we" 
know that the Son of God is co-equal with the Father; * 
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and always has been. Our human minds cannot 
understand this ; but we fay simply accept it from 
God's revealed Word. Christ Jesus, who was on an 


8“ {equality with God, did indeed voluntarily subject him- 


self to certain temporary limitations of the flesh ; but 
even in doing this his eternal nature and his eternal 
‘relationship to the Father we believe wére unch *s 
though temporarily limited by the flesh. The Jews 
understood perfectly what he claimed for himself 
even when he spoke of God as his ‘‘own Father"’; 
and because they understood his claim they counted 
it blasphemous, and wanted to kill him, ‘For this 
cause therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he... called God his own Father, making 
himself equal with God’’ (John 5 : 18). They knew 
that Jesus claimed that God was his Father in a 
unique sense, utterly different from the way in which 
God is the Father of us all. 

That Christ's Sonship was not limited to his earthly 
life-time seems plainly shown also by passages that 
bear on events preceding and following his incarna- 
tion, in our realm of time. In 1 John 4: 9 the Spirit 
tells us that ‘‘ God hath sent his only begotten Son into 
the world that we might live through him.’’ It was an 
only begotten Son who was sent z#éo the world : one 
who had been an only begotten Son, therefore, before 
coming into the world. And long afier the comple- 
tion of the earthly ministry ‘‘cometh the end, when 
he coMris(| shall deliver up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 24). This is to be 
after Christ's second coming, but the relationship of 
Father and Son still endures. : 

It is significant also that in that marvelous passage 

in the first chapter of Paul's letter to the Colossians, 
in which the mystery and thé glory of the person and 
works of the eternal Christ are set forth, this Being is 
introduced by the-term ‘‘the Son of his love."’ 
‘Giving thanks unto the Father, . . . who delivered 
us Out of the power of darkness, and translated us into 
the kingdom of the Son of his love ; in whom we have 
our redemption, the forgiveness of our sins : who is 
the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation ; for in him were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principal- 
ities or powers ; all things have been created thro igh 
him, and unto him ; and he is before all things, and 
in him all things consist.”’ ‘ ' 
__ Dr. W. J. Erdman, the well-known Bible teacher, 
expresses the truth as to Christ's eternal Sonship in 
this way : ‘*The Only Begotten Son-from eternity be- 
came through incarnation the First Begotten Son, 
‘the first-born among many brethren’; the historic 
‘Son of God, Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. 1:19; Rom, 1: 
1-4)."’ : 

We cannot comprehend the mystery of the Trinity. 
But the teachings of God's Word seem to be very 
plain in showing us a God whose great Father-heart 
of love went out toward a Son through all the eternal 
ages before angels and men were created. Yet this 
same Father in heaven, who has but one eternal Son, 
the only begotten, loves his human children who have 
received his Son as their Saviour and Life even as he 
loves Christ himself, whom he loved before the foun- 
dation of the world (John 17 : 23, 24). That is the 
glory of the life and love of the Father which is offered 
to us in the freely sacrificed life of our Elder Brother, 
the Son of God. 
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The Tithe for Outgo 


Is the money that we spend upon our own per- 
sonal religious life to be counted as given to the Lord? 
The question comes up in such an instance as the 
following, about which an Oregon business man in- 
quires : 

Is it right, in your opinion, for a person to take railioad fare 
from his tithing account when he goes to a Sunday-school 
convention, missionary meeting; or conference of his church ? 
I mean, of course, when he goes for religious purposes and 
not for‘an outing ? 

It would seem to be well to limit the use of the 
tithe, or the Lord's tenth; to that which provides for 
others rather than for ourselves. Attendance at a re- 
ligious meeting is likely to be in the interest of one’s 
personal equipment for service, even though one 
would certainly be going to such a meeting on the 
Lord's: business. And if we include our personal 
réligious equipment in the expenses that are paid from 


“the tithe, we should properly pay thus for the reli- 


gious books that we buy for ourselves, and similar 
items ; and the spirit of giving to the Lord, for which 
the tithe stands, would be lost or impaired. While 
there may, of. course, be exceptions to this principle, 
the “test of outgo, rather than income, seems a safe 
gehéral basis for our tithing account, 
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In Camp and Field in 
The first of a series of papers giving glimipses of the every-—_ En ea i at 
day experiences of the archeologist in his field work 
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Asia Minor 
. + By Lady Ramsay 





HE travels of an archeologist in Asia Minor are, 


as a rule, not remarkable for dangerous adven- ~ ~ 


tures and hairbreadth escapes. The man who 
must either be killing or trying to kill something 
would be likely to find himself in want of occupation ; 
for in the archeologist’ s company he might travel for 
days at a time and never see any wild beast bigger 
than a_ beetle, or possibly the tiny ge/eng, as the 
mouse-like animals that burrow in the plains are 
called. One day a wild goose strutting across the 
plain towards our caravan caused almost as much ex- 
citement, though perhaps not as much terror, as if it 
had been a tiger, so rare on the vast plain we were 
crossing was the presence of any living thing besides 
ourselves, We were traveling with two aradas, or 
native wagons, and one or two riding horses, and were, 
as usual accompanied by a saptieh, or. military 
policeman, At the sight of the goose the aradas 
and horses were instantly brought to a standstill and 
we all held our breath while the saptieh hastily got 
his gun out of the wagon (where he usually carried 
it along with his sword) and prepared to fire as the 
bird came within ’ range. This it soon did, and the 
szaptich drew his trigger,, We heard the click, but 
no report followed, and the ‘stately goose moved on 
while, in an agony of surprise and disappointment, 
the saftieh examined the lock of his weapon and 


once more took aim. Click! The goose composedly 


crossed our line of march, then slowly spread its 
magnificent wings and soared away out of sight. 

But it was quite within the bounds of possibility 
that we might have encountered a band of Circassians 
on the Jookout for horses or arms—and these gentle- 
‘men do not scruple to help themselves to what they 
want when they can ; in which case our ‘‘ protector,’’ 
as the zaftieh was supposed to be, wouldn't have 
been’of much use. The Circassians are not briginds, 
It is in certain districts only that travelers. run .th 
risk of being attacked by the latter. In the isdwer 
country people worth capturing are too few’ and far 
between for the brigand to make a living by them, 

Asia Minor is a country of diverse peoples, each 
keeping itself distinct from the rest. The. Govern- 
ment classifies them ‘according to their religion— 
Mohammedan, Christian and Jew. But under each 
of these different heads a variety of races and’ sects 
are included. Besides the Osmanli—as the true 
Turks call themselves—Circassians, Georgians, Ta- 
tars, Kurds, Turkmans, Yuruks,; etc., are Moham- 
medan. The Christians are ‘the ‘different sects of 
Armenians and of Greeks, the Roman Catholics, and 
a few smaller sécts. In some parts of the country one 
finds communities whose religion appears to be a 
mixture of Christianity and Mohammedanism. There 
is little doubt-that these are the descendants of: early 
Christians who at the time of the Mos- 
lem conquest, -or later, were forced -by 





An Up-Hill Pull 
Over roads like this, and with these native wagons, or 
“ arabas,” was done much of the traveling of Sir William 
Ramsay's party on those famous expeditions through 
Asia which have done so much to make apostolic 
histoty real. Lady Ramsay has traveled and worked 
with her husband constantly during his researches in 
the field. A series of sketches from her pen will take 
the reader into the experiences in everyday life that 
confront the archeologist who lives and studies and 
explores in the land where Paul poured out his life to 
‘make the gospel of Jesus Christ known. 


less dependent on the friendliness of the villagers for 
a supply of fresh food, such as chickens, milk, and 
eggs. Asarule, there is no difficulty in obtaining 
all that is needed, although sometimes prices are 
exorbitant, On the other hand, it is by no means 
unusual to fall in with some hospitable soul— Moham- 
medan or Christian—who invites you into his house, 
gives you of his best, and will accept nothing but your 
thanks in return. 

But although the exercise of hospitality is imposed 
upon the Mohammedan by the rules of his religion, 
he-does not invariably obey these rules with a good 
grace, as we have learned by experience. 

Once, for example, we arrived at a Kurdish village 
on a cold, sunless afternoon when the weather was 





circumstances to adopt Mohammedanism 
—outwardly at any rate—but who still 
retain Christian customs. After the 
Russo-Turkish war.many Circassians and 
Crimeans came into the country. . In.re- 
cent years, as the eastern. European 
provinces have been freeing, themselves 
from -Turkish control, many : of: their 
Mohammedan inhabitants, Roumelians, 
Romanians, Albanians, etc., have sought 
refuge in Asia Minor. Most of these 
have been granted land by.the Govern- 
ment, but in some cases they have sim- 
ply taken possession of the property of 

natives. At one time this was largely 





the country on the promise of grants of 
land, but were then left by the Govern- 
ment to fend for themselves or starve. 
The coming in of thése European peoples 
has been a good thing for the country, for 
they have brought with them civilized 
customs and implements that the native 





threatening rain. The people were a small tribe of 
nomads, of not more than two or three families, just 
beginning a settled life in obedience to the orders of 
the Government, which had been for some time, and 
is now, strenuously opposing the nomadic life. The 
place looked like a camp, with roughly-built huts 
instead of tents set down anyhow without regular 
plan. There was, however, an appearance of great 
prosperity—big flocks of sheep and goats, horses and 
wagons and poultry, and quantities of corn and fuel, 
and the people were well-clothed and healthy-look- 
ing. Fortunately for us, there was an oda, or guest- 
house of a kind, a single, small room, with a stable 
below it. By the rules of Mohammedan hospitality, 
any traveler has the right to shelter in the oda, 
which is generally the property of some wealthy man. 
Only the poorest villages are without such a building. 
It is the meeting-place of the village men, where they 
gather to smoke and discuss their affairs. In towns 
the khan, or inn, takes its place. 

The chief of the tribe and one or two other men 
who were in the oda came hurrying out on our ar- 
rival to see what was happening, and we at once 
took possession of it, to their obvious annoyance, our 
men starting to clear out their effects and sweep the 
floor, according to our custom on such occasions. 
These Kurds had never seen Europeans before, and 
were evidently filled with suspicion, and probably ap- 
prehension, as to the purpose of our visit. Both men 
and women drew near and watched our proceedings 
with angry looks and mutterings while our baggage 
was carried into the house and the horses unyoked 
and stabled. Kurdish women do not veil their . 
faces, They wear a high cap, with beads and coins 
in front, and metal ornaments that look like gold 
coins arranged’ in the shape df a Binch of grapes 
at each side. The head-dress is kept in place by a 
kerchief drawn over it and fastened, ps thea th round the 
neck, making a good protection from the sun and from ° 
cold. Both the men aid the women were handsome 

and of a proud and independent manner. 

Our request for food for ourselves and the horses 
the chief curtly refused; and, ignoring the surround- 
ing evidence to the contrary, declared that there were 
no chickens, no milk, no barley or chopped straw. 
We treated his statement as a joke, repeated our re- 
quest, and added that we should pay for everything 
he gaveus. Nouse. He only sat down on his heels 
near the house and regarded us with malignant tri- 
umph, his expression growing more and more threat- 
ening each moment. -His people stood about, grin- 
ning approval and waiting to see what would happen. 
The prospect was not very pleasing. 

The Kurd was sitting at the foot of the stair that 
led to the door of the house—a steep, narrow flight of 
stone steps*built against the wail. We 
were at the top. While we were talking 
we observed an inscription cut in the top- 
most stone. My husband sat down and 
began to clear the dust from the letters 
with the point of his penknife and to 
read the inscription to me. The Kurd 
noticed what he was doing. His curi- 
osity was aroused, ‘‘Can you read that 
writing ?’’ he asked. 

+ Yes,’’ said the archeologist. «‘ Where 
was the stone found ?’”’ 

Let me say in passing that the unedu- 
cated Mohammedans have a superstitious 
respect for writing of any kind. The 
‘*written stones,’’ that is, ancient in- 
scriptions, that abound in the country 
are often regarded with awe, and are 
frequently built into the walls of mosks 
and houses in a conspicuous position, 
and are looked upon as talismans on 
which the prosperity of the building de- 
pends. It is very probable that the stone 
in question was so regarded by the Kurd. 
His expression became less ferocious. 


population had never dreamed of. They ««It came from. far away,’ he answered 
are hardworking and industrious, and The Heme of.a Kurdish Chief vaguely ; ‘‘it is eské ¢ash—an ancient 
their villages are distinguishable ” hw When the large tent (which in the picture is hidden behind the thick bunches o: pepe: ist ‘ : ‘ bee 
glance from those of the Turks by their spetinn cenid wand Lever So the Enciish travelers by the chief, they did **Yes,’’ said tle archeologist, ‘‘it is 
unusual neatness and ‘order. not expect the whole community to be on hand to watch them retire, The Kurds fifteen hundred years old."’ 


The traveling-archeologist: is more: or 


Go not understand privacy. 


‘Fifteen hundred! You mean fif- 
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teen,’’ cried the Kurd. 
repeated the archeologist, continuing to scrape away 
the dust, 

‘You can read the writing?’’ said the Kurd again. 
‘«Tell me what it says."" £3 

‘It is a stone from the grave of a Christian,’’ said 
the archeologist, ‘‘and the writing says: ‘I have 
made for myself this tomb. If any man disturbs it 
or removes the stone may he die young and leave no 
children,’’’ This is quite a common formula on 
ancient gravestones, 

The Kurd’s face blanched. His voice became very 
subdued and mild, 

‘I didn’t bring it,’’ he said. ‘It was brought 
here by a Christian two years ago.”’ 

We saw our advantage. I shrugged my shoulders 
as much as to say that was his affair, not ours, while 
my husband continued to clear the letters. 

'* Tehelibi,”’ said the Kurd, entreatingly, ‘‘ you shall 
have everything you require! Everything that I have 
is yours,”’ 

He began shouting orders to his ple, and in five 
niinutes the air was thick with the feathers of plucked 
chickens, the horses were munching their barley and 
chopped straw, and a small regiment of villagers was 
hurrying towards the-eda laden with milk and eggs, 
fuel and mattresses and carpets, 

The next night also we spent with another set of 
Kurds, a day's journey distant. They had no houses 


‘—only tents—and they received us more hospitably, 


the chief allowing us (for a consideration} the use of 
his own tent for the night,—seen in the photograph 
on the preceding page. It was about forty feet long 
and nine or ten feet high. The tent poles were stems 
of trees, and the covering was of native hand-woven 
cloth, thade partly of sheep's wool, partly of goats’ 
hair, in their natural colors—white, black, brown and 
gray—in long, narrow strips sewn together. This 
cover came down at the back of the tent, overlapping 
a low structure—it could hardly be called a wall—of 
rough stones, on the top of which was piled a huge 
quantity of mattresses, quilts and pillows, covered 
with various bright-colored carpets. The front was 
sheltered by a wall of tall dried reedsin thick bunches, 
laced together by ropes. When the tent is struck 
this. wall is rolled up bodily and, carried with the other 
materials and is ready for use at the next encamp- 
ment. 

Against this screen was built a rough stone fire- 


“Fifteen hundred years,”’ | 
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place, where they made an enormous fire. It was 
very comforting, but looked dangerous. I expected 


‘every moment to see the reeds disappear in a blaze, 


but nothing of the kind took place. The cold winds 
blew freely through the tent, and most of the smoke 
was carried off through the open space between the 
roof and the top.of the reeds. At one end of the tent 
a space was enclosed by a neat fence of canes, about 
three feet high, and in this were placed all the lambs 
and kids (about forty in number) that had been born 
that day. They lay cuddled ‘together in a snow- 
white, compact mass, dotted with eyes and little black 
noses. I felt sure we shouldn't get a wink of sleep 
all night for their bleating. But they never uttered the 
smallest sound, and at dawn the women and children 
came silently and took them away to their mothers. 
The people being friendly, it was difficult to keep 
them out of the tent. When ourcamp-beds were put 
up the whole community wanted to come in and see 
how we went to bed. This was not so impolite as it 
may appear. These ple themselves when they 
retire to rest for the night remove only their outer gar- 
ment, and probably expected nothing more in our 
case. We gently but firmly compelled them to de- 
part, consoling them with an invitation to return in 
the morning—which they did. They arrived while 
we were at breakfast, and the women being given the 
precedence crowded in, filling all the available space, 
so that only a few men managed to squeeze in behind. 
The chief, however, took a front seat—on the floor— 
beside his wife. In speaking of him to me she re- 
ferred to him as her ‘‘ brother.’* Afterwards I asked 
one of our men why she did so. He replied that in 
speaking to a stranger it was more polite than to call 
him her husband. ,; 
We entertained them by showing them most of the 
contents of our traveling-bags. My looking-glass 
made a great sensation, and the sight of their own 
faces caused even more blushing and giggling among 
the men than among the women. One woman, a 
young and handsome one, would look at none of our 
things, pushing them angrily away when they were 
handed toher. Standing behind the others, her arms 
stiffly folded, her eyes blazing, she glared at us with 
a sort of inarticulate rage of envy. It was as if there 
had been awakened in her soul a sense of something 
wanting which she could never attain. The memory 
of her haunted us for days—and does still, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 








Two Ways of Studying the Lesson 


‘ By Annie Rachel Hunter 








E Bage nn is always a best way to do anything, and 
there is also a second best way. If you are an 
experienced teacher, you are probably already 
using the best way, but if you are young and inex- 
perienced, it is equally probable that you are using a 
way that is not as good. 

As a young, untrained, and inexperienced teacher, 
the method which I practised was a conscientious 
weekly cramming. This took place some time dur- 
ing the latter part of the week, only too often on 
Saturday night. I prepared the lesson somewhat 
after this fashion: After reading the Scripture pas- 
sage, I read every word of the six or eight pages in 
our ‘‘ Teacher’’ bearing on the lesson, together with 
other expositions of the lesson given in other papers, 
if such were at hand, and, in fact, stuffed my mind 
with all the information on® the lesson I could find. 
Sometimes it took so many hours to get my head 
filled with what I believed it my duty.to put into it 
that I had only a few minutes left to think how the 
important truth of the lesson should be driven home 
to the pupils’ hearts, 

I used to go before my class fearing lest, out of my 
**brimfulness,"’ J might fail to put something into 
the ‘‘brim-emptiness'’ of my pupils’ minds. And 
how often I did fail, just as I feared I should! The 
only excuse I can give for this folly, for all unneces- 
sary and unproductive drudgery is folly, is that I was 
totally untrained for my work, and although I sus- 
pected that I was working with a zeal not according 
to knowledge, knew not where tc get the needed 
knowledge. Nobody in our school then had ever 
heard of «« teacher-training,’’ An occasionad teachers’ - 
meeting was all the help that any of us had beside 
our own reading and study. The idea seemed to 
prevail that teachers must learn by experience. For- 
tunately, a teacher may be ‘not yet so old but she 


may learn,’’ nor ‘‘bred so dull but she can learn,"’ 
under the direction of that strict and stern teacher, 
Experience. 

As a result of experience, I have discovered what I 
know is, for me at least, a better way than the cram- 
ming method. I find that I know more about the 
lesson and am able to teach it better when I secure 
my knowledge in small quantities at different times 
during the week than when I try to obtain it all at one 
sitting. Just as the food taken into the body cannot 
at once be utilized in muscle, brain, and nerve, but 
first has to go through a process of assimilation, so 
knowledge taken into the mind needs to be absorbed 
and digested before it is converted into force. That 
is why it is better to study Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday in half-hour instalments, or 
every day of the week in fifteen- or twenty-minute 
periods than to study two or three hours on Saturday 
night. In preparing the lesson by this method, I 
aim, first, at informing myself ; second, selecting the 
facts with which to inform the pupils ; third, study- 
ing the spiritual truths of the lesson ; fourth, choosing 
the most important spiritual truth of the lesson ; that 
is, the most important for wey junior class, which may 
be very different from what the teacher of the Phila- 
theas sets forth to his pupils. 

As a result of taking mental and spiritual nourish- 
ment in regular instalments, I go before my class 
Sunday morning with steadier nerves than if several 
hours had been spent in hurried and anxious study 
the previous evening. .I proceed to the work of 


teaching with confidence and enthusiasm, feeling that 
I have made the lesson a part of myself, and not with 
a dreadful fear lest some hastily crammed but im- 
portant fact may slip out of my mind and escape 
before it has found lodgment in the mind of a pupil. 

he lesson gives time to choose 


Early preparation of t 
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what is most important and to give it proper empha- 
sis. It gives time for the real heart of the lesson to 
sink into-the teacher's heart. It takes a heart to 


_ speak to a heart. What has only gone as_ far as your 


own head will go only that far with your pupils, and 
may not stay there very long ; but what comes out of 
your heart will find a resting-place in other hearts 
and spring up and bear fruit, 

A thoughtful woman, adviser to young women in a 
co-educational university, said one day, ‘‘I am re- 
solved not to do more this year, but to accomplish 
more."’' To resolve, not to study more, but to study 
so as to accomplish results, is the goal for which we 
should aim. 

WasninerTon, D. C. 
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Is Family Worship on the Increase? 
By William J. Thompson 


We can make the Family Altar grow by having it es- 

tablished or strengthened in our own homes and in 

the homes we influence. Week by week a ent 

is conducted in the Times by Dr. John Timo’ Stone 

that seeks to co-operate in this work. In this issue 
the department appears on page 29. 


nae gron years ago I sent a questionnaire to all 
the trustees and stewards of the English-speak- 
ing Methodist Episcopal churches in Brooklyn. 
I pledged them that no one should know the author 
of a single reply to any of the thirty-six questions 
which were propounded, in order that all might 
speak their minds freely. 598 of the 798 officials 
responded. : 
These questions were asked : 1. Were you reared in 
a home in which family prayers were held? 2, Have 
you family prayers in your home? (a) Daily? (6) 
Weekly? Replies in the 557 families. who had chil- 
dren were as follows : 


Daily... .ccccsvscooscersssicsrescsciveccsvessocsess 198 
Weekly scbbdduehechaaquagesapedoiny po ciawes jooeses 63 
Twice a day ........... etitbantoomeneenpsonetvdes 3 
Formerly held .....,......s0esss008 vececesceees 3 
COEERRIOTBTY, ,<50.csceqonentioscosescevaresedccoes 1 

SUE ONE cveseccvncdaccachconsisecavenbaseneneds 105 
Be vicdbdvchniocshecnsnnee spaseukvbobontavenbenn 51 


In the 118 families without living children family 
worship was held as follows’: oe. es 


DMD G is. .sgendicccvovsbsiccsccsepicbocbubassoennyes 63 
WHOOMND, cesiniodisns ssacccbeedecces <dcchtadnceesdavs st 
WOOT GUE | sicctnnasesyaca}sosniundesiabenbonsasinds 2 
CecashOaalh yn. ciines siocacscogssoccodeegustaneeess 3 
| | | eee iahb abidghevda sin boubabaserenns aetense 13 


The officials themselves were reared in homes in 
328 of which family prayers were held : that is, about 
55 percent ; but 70 percent of their own homes have 
family prayers. This is an increase. 223 who were 
reared in homes where family prayers were held con- 
tinue them in theirown homes. 62 break the con- 
tinuity and do not have them, and 27 omitted to state 
whether they do or do not have them. 135 have 
family prayers, but were not reared in homes where 
they were held, Thus there is a maintaining of old 
family altars and a gaining of new ones. Among 
very busy men in a very busy city our, statistics show 
family worship in two-thirds of the homes of our re- 
spondents, which is a gain of ten percent on their 
parents, who lived in less strenuous times. 

Ninety-five of the families of our respondents we 
called ‘‘ Model’’ because of the preponderant mem- 
bership of their children in the church and of their 
regularity in attendance upon the preaching service 
and the Sunday-school. Family prayers prevailed 
more commonly in these homes than in the others ; 
being held as follows : 


BE dipcipas snccosncancabtgaceton tps ovese paaisinin 59 
ORIG i scancacaccunscdodionscecescesescccesosens 18 
MONE CUE néckatclisdecsrsepbtcueds suadedcoesctes 15 
NOIR: chbbdncabhacstabinedstsbSevssuesstoavebsecece 3 


The general rules of the Methodist church, which 
are not revocable, enjoin family worship. Methodist 
preachers in 1789 were required to ask parishioners if 
they held family worship. In the time of John Knox 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland pro- 
vided that if the head of the family neglected family 
worship he should be reproved by the Session, and if 
he did not amend he should be debarred from the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The value of family worship to Scotland, which 
Robert Burns with poetic genius exquisitely portrays 
in the ‘« Cotter’s Saturday Night,"’ would be thé same 
to any people. 


*« From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.’’ 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 




















, one; the valley of the Jordan. . Beyond, like the 


LESSON FOR JAN. 26 (Gen. 4 : 1-15) 
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The Fire of God at Carmel and: ow | 


A Vision of Elijah’s Triumph, by a Dreamer | 





E WILL have a vision to-day as the angels see 
things, looking down from above. This house- 
top upon which we rest is over the great plat- 

form which from time immemorial has marked the place 
of sacrifice on Carmel. Whether or not this was evera 
high place of the Canaanites, or of Israel in idolatry, 
it certainly is just such a high place as those places of 
sacrifice always were. The long, straight ridge of 
Carmel lies back of us. To the right the Plain of 
Sharon stretches away to the south until lost in the 
haze of the horizon toward Jaffa. To the left the 
Plain of Esdraelon runs far out to the east, over the 
great expansion of which this headland of Carmel is 
lifted. From this height Palestine lies beneath us 
like a great raised map, with real mountains and 
valleys instead of imitations in paste and paint. 
From here also we may look down upon the tragic 
events of that day of trial in Israel as the angels 
watched them, only we shall understand, while the 
things of redemption the angels have ‘‘desired to look 
into’’ but could not. 


Lift up now your eyes to look upon the Holy Land | 


as the angels saw it that day. Out over that great 
deep gulf of gréen below us, the rich pasture and the 
waving wheat, see yonder opposite headland of Gilboa 
to the east, fifteen. miles away as the raven flies, 
where the rich green on the front of the mountain 
marks the gardens and vineyards of. Jezreel.-.. There 
was Naboth’s vineyard, turned.into a reyal garden, 
there Ahab’s summer palace. Then look beyond, 
far, far where the mountains fade into the. distance. 
Another great gulf yawns there at right angles to this 


ghostly outlines of some Elysian land, are the 


mountains of Gilead, the home of Elijah: | Now over. 


these rounded hills to the southeast, beyond where 
the double: head.of Ebal and Gerizim shuts out; the 


view, down, down among,the mountains.of Benjamin: 


and Judah as they descend to the Jordan, is the wild 
red and yellow gorge of the Brook Cherith, with its 
rushing waters in its tortuous course and its green 
and purple thread of oleanders, - There the ravens 
carried their plunder to hide it, and the brook quenched 
the thirst of birds and of man. Up over the hun- 
dred weary miles of parched and withered famine- 
stricken land, right by this headland of Carmel where 
we sit, on far up the coast beyond to the north, just 
to the left of where Hermon gleams white 4nd glister- 
ing in the sunlight to-day, the prophet fled from the 
rebellious, stricken land to wait beyond the borders 
until the day of trial should come. Now look straight 
down from this dizzy height to the place yonder where 
the silver gleam among the oleanders flashes in the 
noonday brightness. There are the waters of the 
Kishon, whose dry channel ran blood the day of exe- 
cution. If you would look ‘toward the sea,’’ any 
one of a hundred points back along this way of the 
ridge by which the donkeys have brought us this 
morning will give the view which Elijah’s servant 
sought. It is the direction, and about the only direc- 
tion, from which clouds conie here. 


LL these things as the angels saw them are visible 
before us. In visions of the mind we may call up 
also the gruesome sight of the tragedy upon which 

the angels looked that day. Somewhere yonder 
toward Ebal and Gerizim, in the mountains of 
Samaria, Ahab met the prophet with the self-deceiv- 
ing indignation of the evil-doer in trouble and burst 
upon him with the accusing question, ‘Is it thou, 
thou troubler of Israel?’’ The prophet took up the 
gauge thus flung down and hurled it with equal courage 
and surer aim at the rebellious king: ‘‘I have not 
troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy father’s house.’’ 


Then the challenge was given and accepted, the hosts 


of Israel were gathered as witnesses and as judge to 
render the verdict, and the great duel was set between 
king and prophet, between the ‘‘four hundred,’’ with 
all their power and prestige and royal favor, and the 
lone, empty-handed, forsaken, refugee prophet—so it 
seemed to king and people and priests, but to the 
angels looking down upon the scene from the heights 
of Carmel it was a duel between Baal and Jehovah, 
between god and God. 

Then was the proclamation made to the waiting 
people, ‘* The God that answereth by. fire let him be 
God." The ‘* 400°’ slew their bullock and prepared 


Can a minister have to-day what Elijah had when 
he called down fire at Mount Carmel? A great 
Christian scholar has said that in reverencing the 
Bible and its words there is danger of forgetting 
that the living God of the Book is the living God of 
to-day. As the Dreamer watches in vision that 
scene where Israel’s prophet met the champions of 
Baal, he sees the marks of the same conflict that 
the church of the living God is waging to-day. 
Every pulpit may be an altar at Carmel and every 
preacher of the gospel an Elijah; and the Dreamer 
recalls pulpits that were given over to Baal. For 
the age-long conflict is still on: Baalis yet alive, and 
it is with the God of Israel that the issue is joined. 





it upon the altar and called upon their god to send 
fire. They began early and kept on long. Had they 


claimed on former occasions to show ‘‘the fire of, 


God’’ upon their altar? Probably so, else they would 
hardly have accepted this challenge so readily, Now 
perhaps they thought somehow to secrete fire, as they 


had done before, during the long trial and the increas- . 


ing weariness and inattention of the crowds. But the 
morning passed and the noonday, came, while still 
they failed, and the prophet of Jehovah began to 
mock, and the multitude grew impatient with waiting 
in the hot sun, When the time of the evening sacri- 
fice drew near, the temper of the people was ready 
to acknowledge the defeat of the ‘‘400"' of Baal. 
Then Elijah said, ‘*Come near unto me,’ and 


they, ‘‘came near unto him."’ He repaired the altar 


of the Lord that was broken down, and laid upon it 
his bullock slain, Then he called the people into his 


confidence. Lhey brought from the fountain down there 


underneath the summit of the mountain water, water, 
water, vessel after vessel, until the altar was drenched 


“and tlie’ trench about it filled. 


HEN while the prophet prayed and the people were 
silent and the ‘‘400’’ waited, maybe in defiance, 
maybe with trembling, ‘the fire of Jehovah fell’’ 

and consumed the sacrifice and the altar and licked 
up the water. The great throng fell prone upon their 


faces and one great murmur arose from the ground like. 


the murmur of the sea, and the angels, as they looked, 
heard the cry, ‘‘ Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, he 
is God.’ There was a swift command and an in- 
stant response, and the excited multitude closed in 
upon the trembling priests, and then that most terrible 
executioner in all the world, ‘‘the people,’’ rushed 
the victims down this steep slope to yonder brook, 
and the stern prophet slew them there. It was not 
murder, but a legal execution. The law is written in 
Deuteronomy 13 : 5 and 18 : 20, and the death war- 
rant was signed by the Lord in the fire on the altar. 

The tragedy.was over. and ‘‘the moment after,’’ 
when people think, had come. The multitude dis- 
solved and we hear no more of them. The king went 
up to eat and drink, and the prophet came back here 
to pray. He set himself to pray for rain, and sent his 
servant to watch. . But he set the time for answer at 
the seventh asking, so the answer came at that time 
and not before. When does the answer ever cross 
the bounds faith sets for it? The angels that under- 
stand not sin and redemption may have wondered at 
the timidity of the prophet at the throne of mercy, 
who had been so bold before the altar of sacrifice. 
But the disciples would not have wondered, who 
themselves worried because they ‘‘had taken no 
bread’’ just after the miracle of the feeding of the 
five thousand, and we will not wonder who have often 
mourned in shame and sorrow at the weakness and 
timidity of faith immediately after some of its greatest 
victories. How often when faith enters the closet 
and closes the door, doubt looks for some back door 
of escape in case of defeat! ‘All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them.’ 

But it is this scene from heaven which more than 
all else interests us here to-day. We will abide with 
the angels to look on. Elijah girded his loins and 
constituted himself the royal outrunner and led the 
king’s cavalcade to yonder capital on Gilboa. There 
were trials and discouragements and heart-sicknesses 


yet before him. It was the beginning of a new era, 


the coming of.a new king, the inauguration of a new 


religious life, the commencement of what seemed to 
men a new providence. That day of the fight was 
over, but that battle never ends. This vivid scene 
that we have beheld with the angels is the conflict 
that goes on until His kingdom is complete and all the 
world has learned that **the God that answereth by 
fire’’! he is God, That is an eternal truth, and it 
holds as good in America as in Canaan, in every 
pulpit as at the altar of Elijah at Carmel, The story 
of my old Palestine friend, Dr. Goodell, and the con- 
vict startles us all. The littleness that is in each of 
of us shrinks and shrivels at the boldness of the 
preacher when he said, ‘‘If you follow the directions 
given to those who would be saved and he does not 
save you, I will never enter this pulpit again to 
preach.’’ Granted that not many of us could have 
the courage of Elijah or of a Goodell! But they were 
both righi/ ‘*The God that answereth by fire’’ he 
is God. The. gospel that saves is the gospel, and 
none other is. Every heresy concerning the written 
Word and the living Word in the history of the King- 
dom of God has eventually foundered at this point, 
-tt did not save, and people would have none of it. 


OD still answers by fire. Some years ago I 
spent a Sabbath in Amsterdam, Holland. «In the 
morning I went to the Niew Kirk, where Hol- 

landers point with pride to their church history. I 
looked upon the crowds that sat in true Dutch rever- 
ence and listened to the Word, and tried to blunder 
along after the Dutch of the Psalms in its curious, 
half-familiar looking words. In the evening I went 
to the Scotch church in the Beginenhof, and the pas- 
tor told me the tragic history through which the Niew 
Kirk and all the Classis had recently passed. The 
great rationalistic Bible student, Kuenen, belonged to 
this Classis, and, after the Dutch fashion of preach- 
ing around, came in his turn from the University of 
Leyden to preach at Amsterdam and in all the col- 
legiate churches, Great crowds:came to hear his new 
views of Scripture. The other ministers of the Classis 
went over to his opinions until none were left to 
preach the old gospel. The churches were crowded, 
and there was for a time great enthusiasm. Then 
the audiences began to decline, and in a short time 
the services were deserted, and even the old, histori- 
cal Niew Kirk was almost empty on the Lord's Day. 
Then the ministers became alarmed, and sought the 
people to know the reason. The people said, ‘‘We 
have heard your new gospel, and it is not ‘good 
news.’ Why should we go to hear it again? There 
is nothing in it for us.’’ The ministers took pause. 
They said, ‘‘If this is true, we have been led astray. 
‘The God that answereth by fire’ he is God.’’ They 
went to their studies and to their knees to re-examine 
this new gospel, with the result that eleven out of 
twelve returned to the preaching of the old gospel of 
the supernatural grace of God, and so it is that at the 
morning service I found great crowds in the Niew 
Kirk of Amsterdam. Sinful, suffering, needy human 
nature is the same in Holland as in Canaan. The 
gospel of supernatural grace is the real ‘‘ good news."’ 


E have looked upon a great victory, the victory 
of Carmel.- It is also the victory of Calvary, 
and the victory of conversion when grace tri- 

umphs, and the victory of Armageddon when the king- 
dom of God shall triumph over the world. The 
gospel of supernatural grace is the only real gospel. 
‘« The God that answereth by fire’’ he is God. My 
brother, fire on your altar is the only conclusive evi- 
dence that you are really a priest of the Lord. The 
god that does’not answer by fire is not God, and the 
gospel that does not save is not from him. 

The vision from above with the angels is over. We 
have looked to-day upon God's method of. transform- 
ing the world, the fire of God upon the altar at which 
faith ministers. We mount our donkeys and ride 
away, back over the long ridge of Carmel to our quiet 
resting-place at the Sanitorium. Over the tea-table, 
as I talk of these things with the doctor, my German 
friend of the Sanitorium, his face lights up with that 
radiance which Christian people know so well, the 
radiance of Moses’ face when he came down the 
mount, the dawning of the Transfiguration light, as 
he said, ‘‘ That is the religion for me, the religion of 
miraculous grace."’ 
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How I 


Learned Not to Worry 


Plain Dealing with the Sin that Dishonors God 





An Insulting Sin.—1 inherited from two family lines an 
unbounded nety and an apparently unconquerable dis- 
position to worry. I have my fights with the old temptation, 
but God has shown me a way of escape, and the attacks 
have no terrors for me any longer. I know by his grace I 
am sure to win. 

A reading of the Thirty-seventh Psalm once gave me the 
startling conviction that worry was unnecessary. A little 
later a more important conviction came to me. I saw 
clearly that worry was not a misfortune meriting pity, but 
a sin meriting condemnation. I saw that it was not only a 
sin, but one of the meanest sins, one of the most insulting 
sins, a professed child of God can possibly commit before 
an infinitely wise, infinitely powerful, and infinitely loving 
Father. 

Then I found new and glorious meanings in such mes- 
sages as ‘*‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.’’ 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee.’’ ‘‘In quietness and confidence shall he 
your strength.’’ ‘*Let not your heart be troubled... Z 
am with you always.’’ 

There still come days when I am obliged fairly to beat 
those words down into my heart, but I‘ always get them 
there and they always bring light, mirth, and joy. I thank 
God for that day when I first saw worry as an insulting sin 
to my Heavenly Father, a sin to be repented of, hated, and 
renounced,— Charles Jameson, Wellington, Ohio. 


When the Death Messenger Threatens.—My dear boy 
of nine years was passing away. I felt rebellious, when a 
voice said to me as distinctly as ever I heard anything, 
‘* Be still, and know that I am God.’’ ‘Then I knew that 
God knew best, so I am trusting him just for to-day, know- 
ing that he will take care of the to-morrows.—J/rs. H. H. 
Newcombe, Vancouver, B. C. 


** Leave It to Him.’’—Last spring, after recently under- 
going two previous operations, it became necessary for me 
to undergo a third one. My husband and I were consid- 
erably worried, ‘as’ we could not see where the money was 
to come from ‘with which to pay hospital expenses, etc. 
However, I went from home, ‘leaving my two young chil- 
dren, believing some way would surely be provided, since 
so far God had always taken care of us. A few days after 
my operation, a very dear friend came to my husband and 
said money had been placed at his disposal to pay for any 
and everything that was ‘needed. Before I knew of the 
kind provision I had ceased to worry, as ‘‘a still small 
voice ’’ kept whispering to me over and over, ‘* Leave it to 
Him.’’ Since then, when I am tempted to worry, I remind 
myself of God’s goodness and *‘ Leave it to Him.’’—Z/iza- 
beth Robinson, Chicago. 


After a Long Search for Peace.— When quite a young 
woman I was converted. I knew I was a Christian, yet 
there was a something which I did not possess, and some- 
thing for which I longed and craved. 1 read several books 
in which I hoped to come across the light I needed, One 
especially I remember was a lovely book, but it did not bring 
me the needed comfort. It seemed to me quite a long 
time to be waiting and searching for I scarcely realized 
what. But at last, after some time, I was rewarded with 
—oh, such peace and relief from worry ! 

There was a series of meetings being held in my home 
church, and of course I was attending most of them, I 
prayed God, if it were his will, that I shouid find what I 
had been searching for, and I did. ‘The minister was 
preaching along the line of contentment, and in his dis- 
course he repeated a verse or so of that good old hymn, 
‘¢J’m the child of a King.’? There I had a joy which I 
have never lost. The verse was: 


‘In a tent or a cottage 

Why should I care ?, 

They're building a palace 
For me over there. 

And tho’ exiled from home, 
Vet still I may sing, 

All glory to God, 
I'm the child of a King.” 


Ever since I seem to have rest in my soul. It is won- 
derful how much help and comfort can come to one who 
has fully learned to say those words. Little things do not 
annoy the same. Nor do we mind whatever comes. Why 
should we when we’re the children of a King?—JZ. Z. 
Mingo, Truro, N. S. 


** Only Wait.”*— During the past summer I have learned 
the reality and personality of the Holy Spirit, and although 
I had been a nominal Christian for eleven years, this expe- 
rience was the means of opening a new life of power to me 
such as I had never known before. I am glad that this 
has been so, for since summer personal circumstances have 
tried my faith almost to its depths, and had it not been for 
the Holy Spirit’s power, worry over the outcome would 
have caused much bitterness, if not a complete change of 
views of life. 

When things are almost too hard to bear, and it seems 
as if endurance is almost gone, I go alone in my room or 
some auiet spot. and lift my eyes to God, telling him all 


mecaecaceaeeres 


To eliminate worry from life would mean for many 
Christians the crossing of the line between the 
weakness of a babehood in Christ to a spiritually full- 
grown man. For the secret of the higher life in 
Christ is faith in the unseen God, and one who wor- 
ries has not full faith in God. A Christian living 
in all the privileges of the Gospel does not have to 
try not to be anxious; he cannot be anxious. 
There are partial deliverances from the sin of 
worry, as some of the testimonies on this page 
show, but there is a best way, in Christ, which 
spells complete deliverance: have faith in the liv- 
ing God! Have you come into this freedom from 
the idolatry of worry ? 








about it, and that as I have done all in my power to right 
matters and can do no more, I leave it all to him, as he 
has heard and seen all that has passed, and knows infi- 
nitely better than I how it should turn out. If one is will- 
ing to let the matter rest there, and waits for the peace that 
is sure to come, keeping the eyes on God and not con- 
jecturing what the outcome will be, although the pain and 
soreness of heart may remain, there is a quiet assurance 
that God understands and will do right. We may have to 
repeat this daily, possibly twice a day, but the terrible worry 
is passed and peace reigns. This experience is a real one 
and is my own. 


** Oft there comes a gentle whisper o'er me stealing, 
When my trials and my burdens seem too great ; 
Like sweet-voiced bells at evening softly pealing, 
It is saying to my spirit, ‘Only wait.’ 


‘* When I cannot understand my Father's leading, 
And his dealing seems to me but cruel fate® 
Still | hear that gentle whisper ever pleading, 

‘God is working, God is faithful,—only wait.’ 


** When the promise seems to linger, long delaying, 
And I tremble ‘lest, perhaps, it come too late, 
Still I hear that sweet-voiced whisper ever saying, 
‘ Though it tarry, it is coming,—only wait.’ 


** Oh, how little soon will seem our deepest sorrow, 
And how trifling is our present brief estate ; 
Could we only see the light of heaven's to-morrow. 
Oh, how easy it would be for us to wait. 


** I have chosen my eternal portion yonder ; 
I am pressing hard to reach yon heavenly gate, 
And though oft along the way I weep and wonder, 
Still I hear that cheering whisper, * Only wait.’ "’ 


—A New Jersey Reader, 


Worry and Reasoning.— When I feel the temptation to 
worry, | repeat to myself portions of the Sermon on the 
Mount, especially verses 31, 32, and 33 of the sixth of Mat- 
thew. If my faith seems to waver in appropriating the 
truth of these verses I begin to reason with myself, and I 
find that worry cannot meet any reasoning, but immedi- 
ately vanishes.—/. Z, M., New Jersey. 


An Anti-Worry Motto.—In an editorial page of the Times 
there was an article on ‘‘ worrying,’’ which suggested the 
motto, ‘If we trust, we don’t worry; if we worry, we 
don’t trust.”” Request was made for letters stating why 
the reader did not worry. I could not write then, for I 
did worry, but those words brought home to me the cure 
for which I had hunted all my life. From that time I have 
put more trust in our Lord and tried not to worry. I have 
been greatly blessed and helped, and if I find I’m worry- 
ing, I immediately think of the motto. I feel it won’t be 
long until I shall trust so fully that worry will be a thing of 
the past. 

Another article, on ‘** A Worry-Conqueror,’’ showed 
me I had been wounding the Saviour, and showed what a 
hindrance ‘‘ worry’”’ is to our fully trusting our Lord for 
the unknown future.—M/rs. J. J. Taylor, Puyallup, Wash. 


Making Trials Help.—I do not claim to have been en- 
tirely cured of anxiety, but when I make it a practise to 
thank God for each trial, mentioning it explicitly, in obe- 
dience to his command, ‘* Giving thanks always, for all 
things,’’ the burdens are invariably lifted and the darkness 
disappears.—Mrs. Franc M. Hale, Columbus City, Iowa. 


Buttressed by the Word.—If I were to ask my friends 
of thirty or forty years ago, they would say I was an in- 
veterate worrier. Possessed of a peevish, fretful disposi- 
tion, and most selfish, I grew up to find much to worry 
over,—all who encourage it do. Of late years I have been 
greatly helped by different editorials in The Sunday School 
Times to a broader view of life and God’s requirements, 

By the grace of the Holy Spirit I was led to see the sin 
of murmuring. I read Numbers 14, then Psalm 39: 4, 
applying this to the details of every-day life; together with 
Zephaniah 3: 19 and 2 Chronicles 16:9. I think upon 


these and check the first ongevent of the enemy on his old 
ground, I have better health, stronger nerves, and am con- 
sequently able to do more and better work.—H. J. A/. 


** The Prayer-of Faith.”’—For many years I have been 
feeding on Philippians 4:6, 7. ‘‘ Be careful for nothing ; 
but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto God, And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.’’ I have 
found this Scripture invaluable soul nourishment and a 
large factor in eliminating worry, God can and will erad- 
icate worry in answer to the ‘‘ prayer of faith.’’—/James 
Hoag, Jr., Allegheny, Pa. ' 


‘When Sickness Comes.—We had been reduced to 
poor circumstances, through misfortunes, and even when 
my husband kept well his wages were barely sufficient for 
necessities. We had fallen behind; in fact, had gotten 
into debt, and being strangers in the place, we could get 
no more credit. 

Just in this crisis, three of the family were taken sick, 
two with scarlet fever, and we were quarantined. Pride 
had kept us from telling relatives about our troubles. I 
had been worrying myself nearly sick, for I did not see 
what we could do, with no outlook for anything more to 
eat when the little we had was gone, and wondering if I 
could hold out to care for the baby, take care of the three 
sick ones, and do the washing beside. Suddenly one 
morning in the kitchen I thought of the verse, ‘‘In noth- 
ing be anxious, but in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God, and the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in 
Christ Jesus.’’ . 

So I prayed, knowing I had no other help, depending 
solely on God, thanking him that I had strength to do the 
work, and my prayer for food. for the family was answered 
almost miraculously, and we were cared for until able to 
work again, 

Since then, we have have had many instances of an- 
swered prayer and proofs of God’s love and watchful care, 
so it seems to me we. should trust him fully, and have no 
cause for worry.—A Reader, Moorhead, Miss. 


Our Circumstances.—A number of years ago I heard 
Dr. Arthur ‘T’, Pierson; in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 


‘Church of New York, say that it was a sim to'worry, for 


when we worried we allowed our circumstances to come 
between us and God, and if anything shuts out God, we 
are making, an zdo/ of it. 

1 don’t say that I never worry, but the statement has 
often kept me from falling into the sin.—Louise Z. Johns- 
fon, New York City. 


Through Faith.—I have felt that I wanted my life to be 
a true witness for Christ in this dark world. I found that 
worry caused me to dishonor God in many ways, and some- 
times it brought on ill-health. 

I realized that if God could save me from eternal death, 
he could save me from the sin of worry, which is simply 
distrust or unbelief. God’s Word says, ‘*Sin shall not 
have dominion over you.’? And I believe that if he can 
keep me from worry he can keep me from other sins as 
well, We also read, ‘‘ Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness,’’ Also, ‘* Without faith 
it is impossible to please him.’’? So if by faith in God I 
can be saved from eternal death, through faith I.am also 
saved from worry. Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift, through which I may have all my needs supplied.— 
M. B., Kaleden, B. C. 


Where to Apply for Help.—I considered Jesus Christ 
as tempted just as Iam tempted, and as never having 
yielded (Heb. 4: 15, 16). Now that he is risen he is able 
to communicate to me his overcoming Spirit, and when 
worry tempts me I apply to him for just the spirit he 
would have if he were I and in my place of worry. 
In that in which he suffered and was tempted he can 
help the tempted (Heb. 2:18). The habit of success- 
fully applying for the help, upon occasion, has been 
helping me to have the less occasion for applying. I was 
seventy-five years old last week. I find it fine to be so old 
and have so large a store of precious memories of victories 
supplying righteousness and peace.—De Witt C. Zaylor, 
Tyrone, Pa. 


Freedom in Sore Trial.—Some years ago I was placed 
with my three dependent children in very trying circum- 
stances. I did not know what to do or where to turn, for 
the trials were all so real and yet so personal. One day as 
I was crossing my little floor, I heard a voice in my inmost 
soul say, as plainly as any audible human voice, ‘‘ Casting 
all your care upon him, for he careth for you.’’ I just felt 
that I rolled the burden of anxiety, care, worry, and fear 
off my shoulders on to those of my Lord. I felt free, 
free, and though trials have been many and sore since, 
there has been a confidence that ‘* All things work together 
for good to those that love the Lord, to the called accord- 
ing to his purpose.’’—C. H. Jones, Hughesville, Ma, 
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Soul-Winners at Work with All Sorts of Men 


i< How Uubelievers Respond to Spirit-Guided Boldness 





2 While Attending a Convention 


HILE attending a County Sunday-school Con- 
vention, and singing ‘‘Help Somebody 
To-day,’’ I was asked to go and see an old 

lady of eighty-one, who was dying. She said she 

was lost, and would not let the young people sing for 
her. Early the next morning, the Rev. Johnson, a 
purity worker, and I went to the house. 

When we were escorted to the sick room, I repeated 
the twenty-third Psalm. Brother Johnson said: ‘I 
wonder if all of us can say, ‘The Lord is my shepherd.’ 
I began ; then the daughter-in-law repeated it ; then 
the son; then the hired hand, and the delegate (who 
invited us) ; and Brother Johnson; then came a 
pause, and Mother Grimes said: ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd.,"’ 

With a shout of ‘‘Glory !’” we had a prayer and 
general happy good time. 

As I was arising, I noticed the farm-hand very much 
affected. 

I-said : ‘* Young man, are you a Christian ?’’ 

‘*No.”’ 

‘« Well, do you believe Jesus died for you ?"’ 

+s Yes,"" 

«« Are you willing to give me your hand, and by that 
act say, ‘I take Jesus as my Saviour’’’ ? 

This he did. 

Now, Brother Johnson and I were simply led by the 
Holy Spirit. There was no prearrangement. When 
I told that experience at 10 o'clock, the whole con- 
vention of delegates, representing twenty-six schools, 
were joyful and were strengthened to do personal 
work.—A County Sunday-School Worker. 


x 
“I’m a Sceptic”’ 


T WAS at a service, specially for young men, that 
a young man, one of the audience that night, fol- 
lowed me into the back room, and asked for an 

interview, 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ what is it?’’ 

‘*T want to have a little talk with you, if you don’t 
mind. I’'masceptic. J don't believe in anything.”’ 

‘*Lots of fellows are sceptics nowadays, just like 
you, and it’s not very easy to help them. What do 
you wanf to kuow?’’ 

‘Well, I want to ask you if you would kindly try 
and prove to me that Christ really exists."’ 

‘*Why should 1? It doesn’t interest you at all, if 
you are a sceptic. It can’t concern you, surely.’’ 

‘* But I want to know.’’ 

‘«Why do you want to know?’’ 

‘*Well, I am miserable, and I find things very 
unsatisfactory, and I have been wondering this even- 
ing whether I could get any proof about this,’’ 

‘*Supposing you did ; what next?’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps I might become a Christian.”’ 

‘*Is it worth your while, being a sceptic?"’ 

‘* Well, I am so utterly miserable and wretched.”’ . 

‘¢ That's no wonder ; it serves you right, and I do 
not feel inclined to spend two minutes in trying to 
prove to yuu that Christ exists.’’ 

‘««Wnhy not?”’ 

‘* Because it’s not worth while in the circumstances, 
Besides, I’m not sure it's possible to do so to a 
sceptic,”’ 

‘‘I wish you'd try. You have no idea how dark 
and miserable I am.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I will, but we will make.a bargain over 
it. If you will answer a question of mine, and prove 
what I want to know, then I will see if I can prove 
what vou want to know.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s fair enough. And what do you want 
me to prove to you?"’ 

‘« Why, that you are your mother’s own son."’ 

««That’s easy enough, I should think."’ 

‘All right ; fire away. How will you begin?’’ 

He sat thinking some time, and then said, «I'm 
blest if I know how to begin."’ 

«That's just my fix, too, about proving that Christ 
exists. I don’t know how to begin. _ Look here, my 
dear fellow. All you can tell me is, that so far back 
as you can remember some one taught you to call her 
mother, and she called you her own son ; and you 


have both gone on doing it ever since. Has it worked 
all right ?"’ 

‘*Certainly it has.”’ 

‘Are you satisfied that she is your mother ?"’ 

‘* Perfectly so.’’ 

‘*Can you prove it?’’ 

**No; but I'm perfectly satisfied she is.’’ 

‘¢And so am I that Christ exists. Many years ago 
I first began to call him my Saviour, and to obey him 
as such ; and he has called me his, and it works."’ 

‘* How can I find him out for myself, then ?’’ 

‘Well, then, to help you, let me make use of an 
illustration. In Australia there are enormous tracts 
of country covered with dense masses of forest, called 
the ‘bush.’ Suppose you were there, and had got 
into that bush, as many poor fellows have, and had 
been unable to find your way out, you would be what 
they call ‘bushed." There would be then only one 
thing you could do ; namely, stand still and coo-ee. 
(This is a peculiar, long drawn-out sound, made with 
the mouth, which travels a long way in the still, silent 
air, and can be heard at an extraordinary distance.) 
Then, if some one, of whose existence you had no 
previous knowledge, heard your coo-ee, he would an- 
swer you, so you two would keep it up, until he found 
his way to you, and took you out the way he came in. 
You have lost your way. You are practically ‘ bushed.' 
You've got to coo-ee to the Lord Jesus Christ. If he 
is anywhere near he will hear. If he hears, I can 
guarantee he will answer ; and if. you keep it up he 
will come to you and lead you out of the dark. I can- 
not tell you how he will answer you, but you will know 
it, and be positively certain of it."’ 

‘‘That sounds simple enough—I am ‘bushed’—I 
am in the dark—lI cannot find my way out.”’ 

** Will you coo-ee ?’’ 

‘* Yes.:! 

‘« Then just kneel down and begin right away.”’ 

He dropped on his, knees, and began in some such 
words as these : ‘*O Lord Jesus, I don’t know whether 
you exist or not, but I’m lost, I'm bushed. If you 
hear me will you save me?’’ 

He paused, and then I began to tell the Lord Jesus 
what he had told me about himself, that he might 
hear his own story again. As I did so, I wached his 
pale, anxious face, and presently a smile stole over 
it. I stopped and said : 

‘* Have you heard any answer to your coo-ee ?’’ 

‘* Yes ; I have.’’ 

** Does He exist ?’’ 

‘‘Of course He does.’’ 

‘*How do you know ?”’ 

‘*He has taken me out of the dark, and I am his. 
He has saved me. He ts my Saviour."’ 

‘*Are you satisfied ?’’ 

‘* Perfectly.’’ 

We rose, and after a few more words we parted. 
More than a year later I was accosted on a tram-car 
by a young man with a good-sized Bible under his 
arm. 

‘*Do you remember me?" 

‘*No,’’ I said, ‘*I can’t say I do.’’ 

‘‘I am the coo-ee fellow at H That was a 
splendid night’s work. I have been studying this 
Book ever since, and it is just grand. It works mag- 
nificently.'’— From ‘* Personal Work for Christ,"’ by 
George Soltau. 





A Real Business Call 


S I sat down to my desk one clear, bright morning 
in May a great desire seized me to win some one 
to Christ that very morning. The desire mas- 

tered every other feeling. With a prayer for the 
Master’s company on the errand, I left the books 
which begged for a reading, the writing in which my 
heart delights, and made straight for a business office. 

I knew whom I was after. I had met him often. I 
had prayed for him. We were good friends, and yet 
I had never set out before to win him to Christ. I 
believed he had a secret love for Christ, for he was a 
man of irreproachable life,—the sort of man who is, 
perhaps, the hardest to win, for he could say with all 
truth and candor, ‘*I am living the best life I know 


- how,"’ or ‘*I am living a bettter life than many of 


your Church members,’’ sayings with which we are 
all familiar, and the truth of which often robs us of 
further words in our effort to win the man for Christ. 
I knew this man could say this, and probably would 
if I gave him a chance, But my soul was fired witha 
passion to win him that morning. 

I had reached the office by this time and without 
further thought, save the burning of my desire, I 
stepped in. He had evidently just reached his desk 
for the morning’s work. He turned to greet me, and 
when our hands came together I held on. His eyes 
met mine, and, in answer to his ‘‘ good morning,"’ I 
said (using his given name) : 

‘‘T have come in this morning to ask you to give 
your heart to Christ and confess Him before men."’ 

The pause was not awkward but intense. His eyes 
moistened, and he replied: ‘*You must certainly 
mean business to come at me like that."’ 

**I do; will you do it?’’ 

Our eyes met again, and he said with a delibera- 
tion that must have thrilled the angels of heaven : 

**T will do it."’ 

Some days afterward when we met, he said : ‘‘ You 
came at me as though you were selling me a -house 
and lot, and wanted me to clinch a bargain while I 
could get it.’’ 

I replied that it was the greatest bargain he ever 
made, and worth clinching in a business fashion. 

His answer | shall never forget, and am telling this” 
incident that others who may wish to do personal work 
may have it and never forget it. He said: 

‘*Mr. Adams, if men would go out to win men for 
Christ as they go out to sell real estate, with the same 
sense of value in mind and the value ot the bargain to 
be clinched, they would find men ready to close with 
the offer of Christ on the spot.'’—George Durward 
Adams, D.D., Philadelphia. 
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The Clerk Who Wanted to Help 


METHOD that has caught one soul for Christ 

is not always to be applied in another case. 

And the way a man is approached is often 

more important than what is said. This unusual in- 

cident brings out important truth, but truth that 
needs to be carefully applied, and not misused. 

An evangelist was holding a series of meetings in a 
southern city with success among the usual church- 
going people, but he and the people of the church 
were disappointed that they were not getting hold of 
more of the men of the city. It was suggested that 
when the meetings at the church came to a close, the 
evangelist should hold meetings in an empty store 
building in the downtown district. This plan being 


decided upon, the announcement was made that if . 


any of the people of the church wished to contribute 
to the necessary expenses of the meetings, they might 
hand their contribution to the treasurer of the church. 
A day or two later the treasurer was in one of the 
stores of the city, when one of the clerks reached 
across the counter and handed him a dollar, saying 
that it was to help in the expenses of the downtown 
meetings. 

Said the treasurer ; ‘‘Are you a Christian ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I believe in these 
things, and I think that they are good for the city, 
and I am glad to help.’’ 

Pushing the dollar across the counter again, the 
treasurer said: ‘‘We Christian people have agreed 
that we will look after the expenses of the meetings 
ourselves, so I cannot take your money.’’ Then, 
with an expression of appreciation and a few words 
urging his acceptance of Christ, the treasurer left the 
astonished clerk. 

The next day he was approached by the clerk, who 
said : ‘*Mr. Blank, what you said yesterday hurt me. 
But as I began to think about the matter, I felt that 
you were right, and that I was not, and that I ought 
to get right with God. I went home and told my wife 
about it, and last night we accepted Christ as our 
Saviour."’ 

Reaching his hand across the counter, the friend 
said: ‘*May God bless you, my brother. Hand 
over your your dollar !''—Ralph T. Fulton, Erie, 
N. Dakota. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ANY of the greatest of the great tales and 
dramas turn on the sin that some one did. 
They either lead up to the act of sin or show 
what resulted from it. One of the modern novelists 
has written a tale which turns on the fearful sufferin 
that came from a girl’s swore, he temper at acritica 
time. Asa child, Elizabeth had these fits of temper 
when for a moment or so she lost all control of her- 
self. ‘The kind foster father and the weak old nurse 
that took care of her did nothing to break her out- 
bursts. At all other times she was sweet and affec- 
tionate and lovely, and so no one thought very much 
of it. As she became older the outbursts were not 
so frequent, although more severe when they did 
come. Alas, the habit was there, and when the man 
she loved and was to have married unconsciously 
offends her, she goes into such a cold, blind rage that 


' she sought revenge in marrying another man whom 


she did not love. Within a week she recovers her 
normal self, but the mischief is done, and three lives 
are marred and saddened beyond repair. There are 
no little sins ; any sin may at the vrene time ruin 
us. A speck of dust may cost a life if it falls into an 
open wound, Sin coucheth at the door, 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[ The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the ‘Times.] 
In planning the preparation of this lesson you will 
find that Professor Clow suggests a most serviceable 
working scheme in the plan of his article. You will 
see that he has two opening. paragraphs and there 
pictures the seven stages of sin. Dr. Thomas (para- 
graph 1) calls attention to the great passage of time 
and the omission of detail. Mr. Ridgway’s first para- 
aph hints along the same line, Dr, pik article 
Tiseussestite future consequences of Cain's evil choice 
and the replacing of righteous Abel by Seth. Dr. 
Thomas’ notes on verses 1 and 2 and Professor 
Clow's second’ paragraph discuss the names Cain 
and ‘Abel, and what they may indicate. Dr. Gray 
ives another explanation in his second paragraph. 
r. Mackie’s first and second paragraphs’ also’ con- 
tribute light. The first stage Professor Clow shows 
in paragraph 3. Dr. Thomas’ notes on verses 4 and 
5, and Dr. Gray’s second paragraph, show why Abel's 
offering was accepted and Cain’s not (Heb. 11 : 4). 
Read also Mr. Ridgway'’s second paragraph. Pro- 
fessor Clow (paragraph 4) says that the second stage 
is envy, and Dr. Mackie’s third paragraph is sug- 
gestive. The third stage, verse 6, Professor Clow 
calls ‘‘ resisting the Spirit of God.” Sin is couching 
(Dr, Mackie’s paragraph 5, Mr. Ridgway’s paragraph 
8). ‘The fourth stage is the catastrophe (Professor 
Clow, paragraph 6, and also see Getting Started 
in Class). The fifth stage is the judgment scene 
(Professor Clow, paragraph 7, Dr. Mackie, para- 
graph 6,and Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 4). The sixth 
stage is the penalty (Professor Clow, paragraph 8 ; 
Dr. Thomas’ note on verse 13; Dr. Mackie’s last para- 
graph). The last stage is, as Professor Clow says, 
the lower life. The mark-that God set on Cain is 
variously explained by the closing paragraphs of Dr. 
Thomas, Dr. Mackie, and Mr, Ridgway. 


The Class in Session 


We-do not know how much time intervened be- 
tween the expulsion from Eden and this first great 
sin. But there had elapsed, without doubt, a con- 
siderable period. The important thing to note is 
that under the good conditions of life in which they 
lived the worst of sins broke out. Sin does not 
originate in evil conditions, but out of an evil heart. 
The real origin of this tragedy is concealed in the 
past of these two men. e do not know when that 
corruption developed in Cain’s heart, but at some 
time his soul had grown evil, and though he brought 
an offering. to the Lord, it was not with faith, as the 
writer to the Hebrews puts it, Their difference in 
occupations and the consequent difference in offer- 
ings is not the essential difference in this situation. 
That difference was in their hearts, their disposition 
toward God. The first result was that the inner dif- 
ference became known. God had respect to one and 
not to the other. Just what that means we may not 
know. It may be that fire had descended on Abel’s 
offering and not on Cain's, as elsewhere happened, 
according to the Old Testament records. 
be that Abel had prospered more than Cain, and 
was becoming richer. hatever it was, envy and 
morose thoughts fill Cain's breast. God then ap- 
proaches the sinner and reasons with him. He fixes 
the responsibility for the situation kindly but surely 


It may . 
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LESSON 4. JANUARY 26. CAIN AND ABEL 


Genesis 4: 1-15. Commit verses 9, 10 


t And the man knew Eve his wife ; and she conceived, and 
bare Cain, and said, I have ! gotten a man with the help of 
Jehovah. 2 And again she bare his brother Abel. And Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 3 
And in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground an offering unto Jehovah. 4 And Abel, 
he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof. And Jehovah had respect unto Abel and to his offer- 
ing : é but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. 
And Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 6 And 
Jehovah said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? 7 If thou doest well, shall it not be lifted 
up ? and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door ; and 
unto thee shall be its desire ; but do thou rule over it. 8 And 
Cain *told Abel his brother. And it came to pass, when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, 
and slew him. 

9 And Jehovah said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother? 
And he said, I know not: am I my brother's keeper? 10 And 
he said, What hast thou done ? the voice of thy brother's blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. 11 And now cursed art thou 
from the ground, which hath opened its mouth to receive thy 
brother's blood from thy hand; 12 when thou tillest the 

round, it shall not henceforth —_ unto thee its strength ; a 
ugitive and a wanderer shalt thou be in the earth. 13 And 
Cain said unto Jehovah, § My punishment is greater * than I 
can bear: 14 Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from 
the face of the ground ; and from thy face shall I be hid ; and 
I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in the earth ; and it will 
come to pass, that whosoever findeth me will slay me. 15 And 
Jehovah said unto him, Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And Jehovah ap- 
pointed a sign for Cain, lest any finding him should smite him. 

1 Heb. kanah, to get. % Heb. said unto. % Or, Mine iniguity 4 Or, 
than can be forgiven 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue.of the Times} 

‘Verses 1, 2.—Have the names Cain and Abel any signi- 
ficance? (Thomas; Clow, 2; Mackie, 1; Gray, 2.) 

Verse 4.— What is meant by the statement that'*‘ Jého- 
vah had respect unto Abel and to his offering”? (‘Thomas ; 
Clow, 3; Gray, 2.) 2 

Verses 4, 5.—How did Jehovah manifest his acceptance 
of Abel’s offering, and his rejection of Cain’s? (Thomas ; 
Gray, 2; Class in Session, 1.) ‘ 

Verse 7.—What do the expressions ‘sin coucheth at 
the door” and ‘unto thee shall be its desire’? mean? 
(Thomas; Clow, 5; Mackie, 5; Gray, 2; Class in Ses- 
sion, 1.) 

Verse 8.— Does this mean that Cain told Abel what 
Jehovah had said to him? Why did Cain kill Abel? 
(Thomas; Clow, 6; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 9.—Why did Jehovah ask Cain where Abel was? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 7; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 10.—In what sense could Abel’s blood ‘cry ”’ 
unto Jehovah from the ground? (Thomas; Mackie, 6; 
Class in Session, 2.) 

Verses 11, 12.—Just what is the meaning of this curse? 
What was the purpose of this punishment of Cain? (Thom- 
as; Clow, 8 ;. Gray, 3.) 

Verse 14.—Why did Cain fear that he would be killed, 
when only his own family lived at that time? (Thomas, v. 
16; Mackie, 7.) 

Verse 15.— What was meant by. the sevenfold vengeance 
here referred to? What sign was appointed for Cain, and 
how would this prevent his being smitten by any one who 
might find him? (Thomas ; Clow, 9; Gray, 3.) 








on Cain himself, and leaves him with a promise and 
a warning to work out his destiny. It isa dramatic 
story, sin couching, ready to spring, like-a wild beast, 
how perfect a picture of the. danger of a dis- 
ordered soul! Let envy and hate stand unchecked 
and unrepented, and they will invariably break out 
in the violent deed. 

Cain did not hearken, and as he “‘ talked with” his 
brother the ngisome weed of envy blossoms into 
murder,—the ;convulsing features, the knife, the 
club, the stone or the strangling clutch ; it makes no 
difference ; it is done. Ken have crude notions 
about sin, as though the only real sins were crimes. 
The crime is only the part of the sin that you can 
see. ‘The real sin, the root of it, is all unseen. And 
any unrepented sin, like envy or anger, will invariably 
bring about its own pain. It does not always spring 
out dramatically, but it poisons life just the same, 
and generally it strikes back ata point when it is 
least expected. The dishonest business man breeds 
dishonest men about him, or his son, perhaps, is made 
into a crook, and somewhere out of the nest of the 
snakes he has made one will bite him. _As God came 
to Cain before his crime in warning, so now, he.comes 
in punishment after the crime is a fact accomplished, 
What a sting in that oft-repeated phrase ‘thy 
brother” ! And to the stern question of God..he 
answers with a lie and a defiance, There are only 
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Golden Text: Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.—1 John 3 : 15 





two ways to treat a sin,—one must either absolutely 
confess and repent, or one must be defiant. ‘‘ The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken and 
contrite heart.’’ That blood crying from the ground 
is crying for feta see Sin must be avenged. 
And oh, the wonder of God’s loving wisdom, in 
which he does not avenge sin by the obliteration of 
the sinner, but gives him time and room to change ! 
Cain is unrepentant although he is scared. He is 
sorry for himself, but not sorry tor Abel. He recog- 
nizes what life is to be for him from henceforth, and 
the thought is overwhelming. He went out into life 
unrepentant and hardened, protected from immedi- 
ate vengeance by some mark of God upon him,—a 
depressing, hopeless ending of the earth's first tragedy 
of bised: a tragedy of rebellion against God that is- 
sues in cruelty to a brother ; a tragedy that is mono- 
tonously repeated in the history of men. 


A Lesson Summary 

Sin coucheth at the door,—but rule thou over it. 
That is the tense situation in which conscience and 
the voice of God so often find us. In danger from 
my own tendency toward sin, like a wild animal 
ready to spring, my first duty is to overcome that 
sin,—‘‘ Rule thou over it.” ‘* Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation,” said Jesus,—‘*To him 
that overcometh will I give the crown of life,” said 
the risen Christ of John’s revelation. Had Cain 
hearkened to God, and struggled to conquer that 
couching beast, he would have recovered all that he 
was angry for having lost, and he would not have 
lost his brother, Persisting in his ugly self-willed 
spirit, he loses his chance of recovery, and he loses 
his brother as well. It is true that unfortunate sur- 
roundings help in the making of sin, but at bottom I 
sin because I mean to have myown way. The more 
self-willed I become, the worse off I find myself, until 
my end, like Cain’s, is that of the lonely, branded 
wanderer. The story of Cain’s developed sin is the 
story of all sins; the fair and friendly counsel of God 
is the same counsel that the Bible repeats over and 
over again. _ Jesus is God’s gift to make of us more 
than conquerors. 


Questions for Class Use 


For many admirably arranged questions, see Mr, Wells? 
article in this issue. 
Why was Cain angry? 
. Why should he have vented his anger on Abel ? 
What should Cain have done after God warned him ? 
What was the real cause of this murder ? 
Was he his brother’s keeper ? 
Did Cain get ‘*‘ satisfaction ” ? 
Why does revenge always fail ? 
. Why are selfish people generally friendless ? 


Other Teaching Points 


It is a curious thing that whenever we have been doing 
wrong, we want to ‘‘take it out’’ on some one that was 
not responsible in the least. And, most curious of all, we 
often take it out on those who ought to be dearest to us. 

Some people talk-as though God ought not to notice 
men’s sins, but ‘*have respect to them’”’ whenever they 
choose to-present themselves. Men are content with ex- 
ternals, but God cares for realities. 

It is a great thing to develop the trait of being willing to 
accept responsibility for wrong when it is put on our own 
shoulders, It is a much greater thing to at once set about 
making that wrong right. 

Do not think that an unrepented sin will be passed over 
and forgotten. The devil never overlooks a weak spot. 
Your happiness will leak out there just as certainly as 
water will Jeak out of the tin pail with a.small hole in it. 
If the weakness is small, it takes more time, that is all. 

Loneliness and restlessness are the invariable end of 
selfishness and sin, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Genesis 6 : 9-22; 7 : 11-24.) 

The story of the flood is not peculiar to the Bible 
only. We have the Chaldean account of the deluge 
and others, and a great many legends among Eastern 
people which assure us this great catastrophe has 
never been forgotten by the human race. But the 
Scripture tells us what we could not otherwise know 
—the thought of God that caused it. 
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What was Noah’s disposition toward God ? 
. What indicates that God does. not act hurriedly ? 
Why were animals included in those to be saved ? 
. What indicates God’s care for the details of life ? 
Can you discover in the lesson : 
Why it’s a fortunate boy that has a good father ? 
Where too much ‘‘ rough-house ”’ was dangerous ? 
When a man needs a good foot-rule ? 
When it’s too late to make up ? 
When obedience is better than violence ? 


Evanston, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 26 (Gen. 4 : 1-15) 


' The Down-Grade 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


: HEN we open this chapter, we are made aware 
of the saddening change which has 

over the life of man. ‘T 

ship to God has altered the whole course of events. 

Birth and death, pain and toil, strife and fear and 

sorrow, now cloud the days. ‘lhe open secret of it 

all is set in that one terrible word ‘“ sin,”’ now found 

for the first timeintheScripture. It is the course and 
development of sin which this story declares. 

The writer sets down the actors in it in the first 
few verses. It is an idyllic picture, for God did not 
quench all the sunshine of mortal life when man 
sinned. We mark motherhood's Fg enorme 
joy in the naming of the children. e can guess the 
father’s gladdened eyes as he watched the boys at 

lay. ‘Their names have been variously interpreted. 

ut Cain, ‘‘a possession,” would seem to be the Old 
Testament expression for the mother’s endearing 
term ‘‘myown.” Abel,‘' breath,” reflects the equally 
loving but wistful thought of anxiety over the less 
vigorous life and less sturdy limbs of her second son. 
But what the writer emphasizes is the contrast be- 
tween the two. It is not specially the contrast—so 
common—between brothers. Nor is it the contrast 
in their occupations and temperaments and ‘tastes. 
It is the contrast in their characters. Here we have 
first set down that vital truth that there are two, and 
not three, possible attitudes to God. There are tares 
and wheat, good and bad, sheep and goats. ‘He 
that is not with me is against me.” Every man is 
either Cain or Abel. Here we have the seven steps 
of the down-grade revealed in the story of Cain. 

The first step is taken at the altar of sacrifice. 
Cain's offering was not acceptable to God. The rea- 
son was not that he offered fruit while Abel offered 
flesh. God accepts what aman has. Nor is it that 
he grudged the sheaf of wheat hecut. It was be- 
cause the man’s heart was not right. ‘By faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice.” 
God did not reject Cain because of his offering. He 
rejected the offering because of Cain. The point to 
be noticed is that it was in this act of worship that 
Cain not only revealed himself, but decided his own 
destiny. Here he took his first step in the downward 
way. That need not surprise us when we know how 
worship and the presence of God searches us all. We 
know why it was that Jesus came to his conscious- 
ness of God in his ‘* Father's house.’’ Set two youths 
in a place of prayer. One will be moved to serene 
faith and absorbed joy. 
scorn. Even while he observes the outward customs, 
the scum of his ungodly thoughts will be rising within 
him. He will make his first decision to rebel while 
his head is bowed and he is offering his sacrifice. 

The second step is the cherishing of the passion,— 
‘*Why art thou wroth?” That is God’s voice re- 
buking a nourished evil spirit. A moment’s disap- 
pointment, an half-hour’s anger, followed by. self- 
reproach, would have checked Cain’s course. But 
the fallen countenance betrayed the man brodding 
over his rejection, and fostering the passion which 
had entered his soul. That passion is the most bit- 
ter, implacable, soul-destroying, and deadly passion 
of the human heart. It is envy. Every dramatist 
marks its murderous issue. Scripture lays bare its 
serpént fang, as often turned upon the man himself 
as upon its victim, Pilate saw it in Christ's ac- 
cusers,—‘'' He knew that for envy they had delivered 
him.” When we allow a pique or a jealous thought of 
our successful rival, or when our countenances are 
fallen because another is honored, we stand beside 
Cain and are plagued by his perilous passion. 

The third step is the resisting of the Spirit of God. 
Here is God coming to seek and save the lost. | It is 
his voice, speaking to Cain’s conscience, which we 
hear. ‘The course of God's expostulations is set 
down: ‘If thou doest well.” That is the rebuke of 
the old attitude and the call to take up a new one 
toward God: ‘‘If thou doest not.well.” That is the 
declaration that if this evil passion is encouraged, 
the sin—that is, the passion—is crouching at the door, 
like a tiger, waiting its opportunity to spring on him. 
** Unto thee shall be its (rot his] desire.” That is to 
say that Cain will be a mere creature or tool of his 
lust. ‘*Thou shouldest rule over it.” It should be 
controlled and put under your feet. 

The fourth step is the flashing of the passion into 
the deed. That is always the issue of a cherished 
evil thought: ‘‘ Out of the heart are the issues [that 
is, the streams] of life.” Keep the well pure, and the 
stream which flows from it will be pure. Resist the 
revelations and rebuke of God’s spirit, and your 
crouching passions will spring upon you as you cross 
the threshold. ‘‘ Cain taiked with Abel,” as he had 
done since they ran hand-in-hand together. Now 
comes the quarrel, the bitter word, the blow,“and 
Cain finds himself casting Abel into a hasty grave. 

The fifth step is a judgment scene. We all stand 
at the judgment-seat of God long before that final 


assize. ‘*‘ Where is Abel thy brother?” is the word 
that compels Cain to face the facts of his guilt. He 
had doubtless been palliating his deed. We get the 


echo of his self-extenuating thoughts in the words: 
‘¢Am I my brother's keeper?” That means, in most 
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‘*He, or she, should have taken care of themselves.” 
But no man can continue to narcotize his conscience. 

The sixth a is the passing under the penalty: 
*‘ A fugitive and a vagabond.” There is no peace to 
the wicked. The ee is only a type of. all 
restless, fearful, guilty men. Night by night they goon 
their weary pilyrimage of hunted and driven thought 
as the unrepented deed rises to enforce its penalty. 

Then the seventh step is the lower lite. Cain went 
out, with God’s protecting mark, a symbol of a better 
mark of God's love yet to be given, to begin a new 
life and to build acity. So men turn their backs on 
the sin and shame of their youth. They become 
hardened to it. But life never can be the same. It 
is on a lower level,—unless they have been sprinkled 
with that blood which crieth unto God, not for judg- 
ment, but for mercy. 

GLasGcow, SCOTLAND, 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


Nhe” CuHapTEeR.—From the origin of sin we 
consider its progress. Sin in the individual 
develops in the family. Like the earlier three 
chapters, this is full of ‘* beginnings’’; the first 
motherhood, the first birth, the first family, the first 
murder, the first martyrdom, the first indications of 
human development, and above all, the first conflict 
between the two seeds (chap. 3 :.15). Only a few 
things are touched on, and many are left unexplained. 
Mountain peaks only of history and experience are 
noted as the writer passes from one fact to another. 
Thus no statement is made as to the time between 
chapter 3 : 24 and chapter 4:3; no explanation of 
the origin of sacrifice, of blood-revenge (v. 14), and 
of several other points. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Cain: The word means “ possession” 
or “ acquisition,” perhaps expressive of the mother's 
joy. Her actual words are variously interpreted. 
They may mean, ‘‘ I have gotten a man with the help 
of the Lord,” or, ‘‘I have gotten a man, even the 
coming one,’’ referring to the promised seed (3 : 15). 

Verse 2.—His brother: Observe the emphasis ; 
used six times in verses 8-11, as if to lay special 
stress on the sin of Cain,—-Ade¢d:oThe meaning is 
‘* vapour ”’ or ‘‘ vanity,” and some writers regard it-as 
expressive of the disappointment already felt by 
Adam and Eve regarding Cain. 

Verse 3.—/u process of time: Literally, ‘* at the 
end of days,” evidently referring to some specific oc- 
casion and regular time. 

Verse 4.—Firstlings: God subsequently set apart 
the first-born for himself. This verse seems to sug- 
gest that there must have been some prior Divine 
revelation which originated sacrifice, since man 
would hardly have thought God would be pleased by 
the slaying of an innocent animal. The reference to 
the fat reminds us of subsequent law which regarded 
the best parts of the animal as belonging to the Lord 
(Lev. 3: 16).—Had respect: How this was shown 
we do not know ; evidently by some visible proof. 
Some suppose fire descended ; others that an indica- 
tion like that given to Manoah (Judg. 13: 20). 

Verse 5.—Had not respect: Notice that both the 
man and the offering are emphasized in each case. 
Whether Cain was right or wrong in bringing a veg- 
etable rather than an animal offering, it seems clear 
that the acceptance of Abel's offering was due ta his 
faith (Heb. 11 : 4), which implies that Cain did not 

ssess it. Since faith is always a response to a 

ivine revelation, Abel’s offering was.a proof of faith 
in the promised Redeemer, and presumably in ac- 
cordance with God’s revelation concerning sacrifice. 
Cain merely acknowledged God as Creator without 
any thought of sin an 
The state of his heart was manifestly wrong. 

Verse 7.—One of the most difficult verses in the 
Bible. ‘I'wo renderings are suggested: (1) ‘If thou 
doest well, will there not be acceptance for thee ? 
And if thou doest not well, sin is lying at. the door, 
like a crouching beast ready to spring upon thee, 
and unto thee is sin’s desire that thou shouldest rule 
over it.” (2) ‘* But if thou doest (or offerest) not 
well, then there is a sin-offering ready at hand for 
use as a propitiation, but not only so, but Abel thy 
brother will submit himself to thee as the firstborn, 
and thou shalt exercise thy right of authority over 
him.” ‘The latter seéms on the whole the truer in- 
terpretation. The word rendered.‘‘sin” is often 
translated ‘ sin-offering ” in the Old Testament, and 
as it is in the feminine in Hebrew, and the verb and 
pronoun in the last clause are masculine, the ‘‘ de- 
sire” must refer to Abel and not to sin. The word 
‘**coucheth ” seems to mean ‘‘lying at rest,” and not 
crouching ready to spring. On this view the verse 
is at once a divine expostulation and an offer of 
grace. Cain ought to have set aside his attitude of 
anger because he had not been wronged. If he is 
willing to repent he can obtain a sacrifice, and the 
acceptance of Abel does not destroy Cain's right of 
primogeniture. Hence there was no reason for him 
to feel wronged and angry. 
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Verse 8.— Cain told: Literally, ‘‘said to,” 
though what he said is not stated. The Revised 
Versions suggest that he tald Abel what Jehovah 
had said, but this is hardly likely, and is not war- 
ranted by the Hebrew verb. Bither something has 
fallen from the text or is to be supplied by the reader. 

Verse 9.— Where: Asked for the purpose of bring- 
ing conviction of sin.—/ now not; Adding the sin 
of lying to that of murder. 

erse 10.—Crieth unto me: A vivid statement, 
expressive of vengeance.— Ground: While the 
ground hid the bl it could not stifle Abel's voice. 

Verse 11.— Cursed: This involves punishment 
from the ground as its source and means, referring 
to sterility after labor. 

Verse 12.—Fugitive: Conscience makes cowards 
of us all. The punishment included both banish- 
ment and failure in agricultural pursuits. 

Verse 13.—Punishment: Literally, ‘*my iniquity 
is too great to lift up.” Hence some render, ‘‘ my 
sin is too great to be forgiven.” Butthis does not 
harmonize well with the next verse in which Cain 
shows no indication of sorrow, and speaks only of 
fear of the consequences of his sin. 

Verse 14.—From thy face: Some think this was an 
expression of genuine sorrow at the thought of his 
loss ; others interpret it to mean that he would be 
regarded as an outlaw no longer under God’s protec- 
tion, and liable to be killed without hesitation, 

Verse 15.— Whosoever: Clearly expressive of 
other people on the earth besides his father and 
mother at this time. We do not know how long a 
time elapsed; the narrator would probably omit 
those things that were matters of course and in no 
need of explanation. In the absence of any law at 
that time there would be nothing wrong in Adam's 
sons marrying their own sisters, and the narrative 
originated at a time when such marriages were still a 
matter of course, so that no notice was taken of it. 
—Sevenfold: That is in completeness. By this 
threat of severe punishment God would check the 
spirit of private revenge.—Appointed a sign: Not 


as in the old versions, ‘‘ set a mark upon.” It refers 
to some pledge, whether visible or invisible, given to 
him to assure him of God’s protection. e know 


nothing as to the nature of the assurance. 
Wycuirre CoLLecE, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Where Folks Came From.—/u process of time it 
came to pass (v. 3). This expression has the swing 
of a good long time about it.. There were no doubt 
lots of people in Eden County in those days when a 
man was a boy at one hundred. The race was just 
invented. Old Mr. Human Nature was there. When 
the steam-engine was first invented, it had no gov- 
ernor. If you want to realize how population can 
multiply in long generations, use that old horseshoe 
nail problem. One cent for the first nail, two for the 
second, four for the third, eight for the fourth, and 
soon. By the time you get over the old mare, you 
owe the blacksmith a national debt. Don’t let them 
fool you. The only living person who was there is 
God. He tells you. If you can believe that the one 
book which has been the world’s greatest blessing 
begins its gracious mission with lies on its first page,— 
oh, well, you are as easy as Frank Gardner who let 
Dr. Cromwell, the ‘‘ scientific mining expert,’’ per- 
suade hith to trade the old seasoned bonds his father 
left him for Mexican mining stock. Hold fast to 
your inheritance (2 ‘Tim. 3 : 16). 


The Difference.— Jehovah had respect unto Abel 
(v. 4). Cain probably worked hard in the hot sun 
digging and planting and fighting weeds, birds, and 
potato-bugs to get his fine fruits, There was a lot of 
Cain in his offering. Abel's sheep just grazed and 
grew while Abel probably sat in the shade and 
dreamed dreams and sang songs like David. There 
was not much of Abel in his offering. Itwas not the 
gift that graded the respect. Two men went up into 
the temple to pray (Luke 18: 10-14). Joseph. A ‘ 
difference of faith (Heb. 11: 4). Cain and Abel sit 
in a thousand churches this very day. Both bring 
what they have with them. Both bring what they 
are with them them, too. Abel goes home with a 
smile, ‘‘ What a blessed service we had this morn- 
ing.”” Cain goes home with a grouch, ‘‘ Thank the 
Lord that’s done. Old Dr. Smith is about the limit.” 
‘* That fellow Abel, with his ‘ Praise the Lord,’ makes 
me tired.”” The old Greeks banished Aristides be- 
cause they tired of hearing him called ‘‘ the Just.” 
When the race was new, they would have killed him. 


Sin Hitting.—Sin coucheth at the door (v. 7). ‘* At 
the door,” front door. Not out in the woodshed, un- 
der the barn, up on the roof, or down cellar. When 
I used to get mad at old Dr. Smith's preaching and 
Abel’s rejoicing, it was because sin was crouching at 
my door and the old doctor was on his tail. How 
much madder a pinch from the pulpit makes the devil 
at the door than a punch from the pew. That is what 
makes your pastor’s job such a hard one. I can 
stand up and wallop John Barleycorn all I like. 








- brother ? Yes, says the Best Boss ashe takes 
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** Oh, it’s only that crank Ridgway again.’’ 
But when old Dr. Smith ‘rolls up his 
sleeves and wades in,’’ how the Devil at the 
door does roar and scratch gravel. ‘* Why 
don’t he stick to the gospel and let politics 
alone?’’ ‘* Drivin’ all the young folks out 
of the church with his temperance an’ 
dancin’ an’ gamblin’, ’Bout time them 
there Prisbyteriuns was a-gettin’ some young 
blood in their pulpit who has sense.’’ God 
could not picture sin more perfectly than asa 
beast ready to rend its prey. In Christ 
alone is safety (1 Pet. § : 8; 3:13). 

The Two Bosses.— Where is Abel thy 
brother? ...am I my brother's keeper? 
(v. 9). ‘* Thy brother.’?’ My brother’s 
keeper? Yes, and so I’ll build the poor- 
house and asylum, Am I my brother’s 
brother? Yes, and there is the big basket 
all ready to go, and the carriage waits at the 
door. Am I my brother’s keeper? ‘* Yes,’’ 
answers the Good Boss, and he sends the 
pay-envelope just the same to old Sam who 
is too sick to work, Am I my brother’s 


the pay-envelope and some roses, and goes 
himself and sits a little while by old Sam’s 
side. ‘* Well, Sammy, old boy, how are you 
to-day?’’ he cheerily asks, And then, 
placing the soft office-hand on the old fur- 
nace-scorched forehead, softly says, ‘* And 
how’s the head, old chap?’’ ‘+ Better now, 
sir,’’ smiles Sam as the pain flees away at 
that brother touch, You just ought to hear 
Mrs, Jones when she talks to Mrs, Smith 
over the back fence. I wish I could write 
the peculiar inflection of it, and put down 
that expression of the eye when she says, 
**Sam’s boss was in to-day, and Sem’s been 
better ever since.’’ Coal-pile Christianity 
pays for the keep. Furnace Christianity 
goes down with the brother touch (Matt. 
25 : 40). 

Marked Men.—/ehovah appointed a sign 
for Cain (v. 15). ‘*See that man over 
there ?’’ said Huck Finn to me years ago, 
‘**He killed a man,’’ I can feel the awe and 
the horror of it yet. I expected to see on 
his brow a crimson’ stain, the awful mark of 
a brother slain. But Cain had no such 
mark. “The old commentators are wrong. 
I know because I know God, The mark on 
Cain was a mark of love, a mark of God's 
forgiveness. Don’t you ever forget that. 
We had Big Frank Carr here to speak for us. 
He used to be the most desperate burglar 
that ever terrorized the thief-catchers, and 
has spent midst of his life in jails. I sat and 
looked at him in wonder, He was marked 
all over,—marked in face, marked in voice, 
marked in bearing, marked in speech, with 
the signs of God’s forgiveness. And thus 
Cain was marked, ‘The police have only to 
look at Big Frank to know that they must 
let him alone, The multiplying family of 
the Valley of Eden had only to look at Cain 
to know he was still one of them because 
God was still his Father, Every Cain can 
have the same sign (Isa, 1 : 18), 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
< 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
poles the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


When Her Sons Quarreled.— Whosoever 


hateth his brother is a murderer (Golden 


Text). I knew of two brothers who had a 
uarrel, The mother could not reconcile 
them. She could not sleep. Her prayers 


went up night after night. One of the 
brothers saw how his mother felt, and was 
sorry for her, To please her he bought a 
very costly gift and took it to her, ‘I don’t 
want any gilft,’’ she said ; ** I want you to be 
reconciled to your brother.’’ If he had been 
reconciled first, and then brought the gift to 
his mother, it would have been all right. So 
it is with God. You take your gifts to the 
altar, and keep in your heart hatred toward 
your brother. God doesn’t want your gifts 
until you are reconciled.— 7. 7. Geyer, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. From Prayer-meeting Talks, 
by D. L. Moody. 


The Cripples.—4/y brother's keeper (v. 9). 


| gentleman was Thomas Garfield of Hudson- 





**T believe I will take home some fruit,’’ the 
doctor said as we started down the street. | 
We passed several fine fruit-stands, but he | 
did not stop, and I began to think he had | 
forgotten. But at the last street he turned 
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a corner, and there was the fruit-stand he 
was looking for. It was not a very fine fruit- 
stand, but I noticed the man had an empt 
sleeve. While we sat on the doctor’s porc 
a man who walked with a crutch brought 
him the evening paper. A little later a boy 
hobbled across lots with a pail of milk. 
‘*There seem to be lots of cripples around ! 
here,’’ Iremarked. ‘* Yes,’’ said the doctor, 
**I always give those who need it most the 
preference, It may be a little pleasanter to 
trade at the places where everything is per- 
fect. We may get a little quicker service by ; 
employing only the physically sound; but 
others must live, and they want to earn their 
bread. We owe it to them to give them a 
chance. Just a little thoughtfulness and a 
little inconvenience borne by the fortunate 
make the world a different place for the un- 
fortunate.’’ ‘*But,’’ I objected, ‘‘I have 
frequently tried that, but usually get such 
poor articles or service I give it up.’’ ‘I 
take the time,’’ said the doctor, ‘*to teach 
them what I want, and how I want my work 
done. The fruit man knows the kind of 
oranges and peaches I want, and gets them 
for me. ‘Ihe hunchbacked bootblack has 
learned how I want my shoes shined. I get 
good service. Of course it takes a little pa- 
tience, but isn’t a little patience worth while 
when it is to save the manhood and inde- 
pendence .cf a poor fellow already crippled 
in life’s struggle?’’— Juniata Rohs back, 
Washington, D. C. From Young People. 
The prise for this week is awarded to this 
illustration, 

Watching the Rescuers.— Where is . . . 
thy brother? (v. 9.) Some time ago, in the 
east of London, they were digging a deep 
drain in Victoria Fark. Some of the shoring 
gave way, and tons of earth fell down upon 
several men who were at work there. Of 
course there was a great deal of excitement; 
and standing by the brink, there was a man 
looking—I grant you, with real earnestness 
—on those who were attempting to dig out 
the earth. Buta woman came up to him, 
put her hand on his shoulder, and said, 
** Bill, your brother is down there!’’ Oh, 
you should have seen the sudden change! 
Off went his coat, and then he sprang into 
the trench and worked as’ if he had the 
strength of ten men, ‘* Amid the masses of 
the poor and the degraded and the lost, your 
brother is there! You may not fold your 
arms and say, ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 
—H. C. Buell, Santa Paula, Cal. Quota- 
tion from the Rev, A, C. Brown. 

The Lord’s Reply.—Am J my brother's 
keeper? (v. 9). 

‘*O God," I cried, ‘‘ why may I not forget? 

These halt and hurt in lite’s hard battle throng 
me yet. 

Am I their keeper? Only I—to bear 

This constant burden of their grief and care ? 

Why must | suffer for the others’ sin ? 

Would that my eyes had never opened been !"’ 

And the thorn-crowned and Patient One 

Replied, ‘‘ They thronged me, too; I too have 
seen,"’ 


‘Thy other children f° at will,’’ I said, 
protesting sti 

‘They go, unheeding. But these sick and sad, 

These blind and po Ay yea, and those that sin 

Drag at my heart. For them I serve and 
groan. 

Why is it? Let me rest, Lord. I have tried." 

He turned and looked at me: ‘But I have 
died."’ 


‘** But, Lord, this ceaseless travail of my soul ! 
‘this stress! ‘This often fruitless toil 
These souls to win ! 
They “ not mine. I brought not forth this 
ost 
Of needy creatures, struggling, tempest-tossed— 
hey are not mine.”’ 
He looked at them—the look of one divine ! 
He turned. and looked at me: ‘‘ But they are 
mine,"’ 


**O God,"’ I said, ‘I understand at last. 
Forgive ! and henceforth I will bondslave be 
To thy least, weakest, vilest ones, 

I would not more be free."’ 
He smiled, and said, ‘* It is to me."’ 


—Juniata Rokrback, Washington, D. C. 





Verses by Lucy Rider Meyer, in The 
Missionary Helper. 


Garfield’s Brother.— My brother's keeper | 
(v. 9). A-scholarly, fatherly, contented old | 





ville, Mich. He was the only brother of | 
President James A. Garfield. At the age of | 
eighty-seven, he was well and happy. He | 
resided on the same farm-near Hudsonville | 
for over forty years, and he did not leave | 
home more than a dozen times after moving | 
to Hudsonville. He was unknown outside 
his immediate neighborhood, did not seek 


farmer. He never went to Washington, 
although~he was invited by his brother to 
make his home at the capital city. He never 
had the advantage of an education. But 
James A. Garfield became president by the 
wise use of spare moments plus this brother, 
Thomas carried his brother James to school, 
when the snow was too deep for the future 
president to walk, and worked from daylight 
until dark in order to help him to success. 
He took care of James until he got through 
high school, and then got his life insured, 
which carried him through college. ‘* My 
duty was to stay at home and run the farm,”’ 
declared Mr. Garfield, ‘‘and I did it. 
James was a politician from the time he was 
a little fellow. He was a natural orator, 
and had the best memory of any man I 
ever knew. He could listen to a discourse 
and repeat it. Once we heard him working 
out a sum in algebra in his sleep. When he 
got up in the morning, he wrote it out.’’ 
The people of this country would be ashamed 
of James A. Garfield if he had not loved and 
honored his brother Thomas.—Mary £. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn. From The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


and Sweetness.— Behold, thou 
hast driven me out this day from the face o, 
the ground; and from thy face shall I be 
hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a wan- 
derer in the earth (v. 14). ‘There would be 
no sin in the world if people had to take the 
bitterness of it first, and the sweetness of it 
last. —4/. A. Huling, Larned, Kan. From 
The Christian Herald. 


“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


ED anv WuitE.—Take a stick, which 
you can lay across the backs of two 
chairs, if your class uses chairs, or 

across the backs of two pews, if your class 
meets in pews. From this stick, which will 
be so placed as to divide the class into right 
and left halves, suspend a large square of 
pasteboard. “One side of this square, which 
you will cali the Cain side, will be covered 
with red paper, or painted red. ‘The other 
side, which you will call the Abel side, will 
be left white, or covered with white paper. 

You will prepare a set of questions on 
Cain, and write each question on a slip of 
red paper, using black ink ; or you may use 
red ink or red crayon on white paper. Fasten 
these questions, in the proper order, to the 
red side of the pasteboard, gumming only a 
little bit of the top of each, so that they may 
be easily attached. Proceed in the same 
way with the Abel side, fastening upon it 
questions on Abel, written on strips of white 
paper. 

First, the pupils on the Cain side will re- 
move a question, and then the pupils on the 
Abel side. The question will be read aloud 
and answered by the pupil who removed it, 
or, if he does not know the answer, then any 
one on his side may give it. If no one on 
that side can answer, then some one on the 
other side will be allowed to reply. The 
exercise is best adapted to a review of the 
facts and teachings at the close of the lesson 
hour. The following questions may be used : 

For the Cain side: ‘* Who was the first 
child of Adam and Eve? What does ‘Cain’ 
mean? What must have been their parents’ 
feeling over the first child? What was the 
occupation of Cain? What, probably, led 
him to take up this occupation? What rea- 
sons should govern us in choosing our life- 
work? What offering did Cain make to the 
Lord? How was the offering received? 
Why was it not acceptable to God? What 


should Cain have done instead of being | 


angry? Why did God rebuke Cain? To 
what did God compare sin? ._ What led Cain 
to kill Abel? To what further sin did this 
murder lead, when the Lord asked Cain 
where his brother was? How was Cain 
punished in his occupation? How was Cain 
punished as to his place of abode? How 
did Cain feel about his punishment? How 
did the Lord prevent Cain’s being killed in 
revenge for his evil deed? What was the 
real punishment of the first murderer ? ’’ 
For the Abel side : ‘* Who was the second 
child of Adam and Eve? What does‘ Abel’ 
mean? What was Abel’s occupation? What 
did Abel bring for an offering to the Lord? 
Why did God want offerings brought to him ? 








Why does God still want -offerings? What | 
publicity, and liked to be called a plain offerings can we bring to God? How did! than one would at first be inclined to think. 
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God show which ‘offering he accepted and 
which he rejected? How.does.God show us 
that he is pleased with our offerings? How 
did God receive Abel’s offering? Why did 
God accept Abel’s offering and not Cain’s? 
Ilow does Abel’s character seem to have 
been superior to Cain’s? How might -Abel 
have prevented Cain’s anger, perhaps ? What 
did Cain say when God asked him about Abel ? 
How are we all our brothers’ keepers? How 
can we be our brothers’ keepers in school? 
How can we be our brothers’ keepers at 
home? What is the punishment if we are 
not our brothers’ keepers? How are we 
rewarded, if we are our brothers’ faithful 
keepers??? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Bags Bible tells us of people who lived 
and of events that occurred thousands 
of years ago, and in lands thousands of 
miles away. Consequently it is inevitable 
that to children generally, and to most young 
people and adults, not only Bible characters 
and events but even Bible lands are to a large 
degree fanciful, mythological, and unreal. 
Indeed many, like the late President Harper, 
have said that this unreality is the greatest 
Cifficulty to be overcome in studying the 
Bible intelligently. : 

Furthermore, practically all religious edu- 
cators are agreed that the greatest help in 
overcothing this unreality of biblical history 
is found in making Bible lands real; that 
when we personally know the more impor- 
tant parts of these lands that do exist to-day 
—especially if we can see them—they help 
as nothing else can to make Bible characters 
take on flesh and blood. ‘The importance of 
knowing these lands, and of visiting them 
if possible, was emphasized by the holding 
of the Fourth World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention at Jerusalem. 

But comparatively few could make this 
actual journey to Palestine. It was therefore 
with special interest that this stereograph 
travel system was introduced. Its great 
merits are but beginning to be appreciated. 
By its use, as Professor Kent says, ‘‘it is 
possible. for every one to visit Palestine and 
to gain under expert guidance ‘in many ways 
a clearer and more exact knowledge of. the 
land than he would through months of 
travel.’’ Realizing that these lands of. such 
tremendous significance have in the past been 
closed to the average person, and accessible 
only to the few whose means and leisure per- 
mitted them to travel so far, The Sunday 
School Times introduced this department for 
the purpose of making this stereograph travel 
system better known. It is hoped that ia 
this way a great host of teachers and par- 
ents may be led to utilize this system, thus 
making it possible for themselves and those 
under their charge to gain real experiences 
of seeing the most important places in Bible 
lands. 


We saw last week one of the primitive 
devices for irrigation used by farmers to- 
day in Cain’s home country. This week, 
with the help of another stereograph, 
let us see a curiously crude agricultural 
machine in use farther up eastward in the 
valley of the Tigris ; that is, out in the direc- 
tion in which Cain emigrated (Gen. 4 : 16). 
You stand in a level field of plowed ground, 
facing nearly west. Half a mile ahead 
you can see some of the shabby stone build- 
ings of the Turkish town of Mosoul, over on 
the other side of the Tigris River, and you 
catch just a glimpse of the muddy current. 
Far off, beyond the town, some low hills 
look almost like clonds on the horizon; 
they are parts of the broken ridges of high- 
land country between here and northern 
Syria. 

Right before you a couple of men, wear- 
ing cotton robes and turbans, are using a 
sort of native plow or spade in the character- 
istically easy-going manner of ‘Turkish work- 
men. One holds the long, wooden handle 
at such an angle that the broad, curving 
strip of iron at its lower end may strike the 
dirt with the proper slant to rip it up; the 
other man helds two cords attached to 
the sides of the iron blade and pulls it in 
the desired direction. A neighbor stands 
looking on. You can readily understand 
that work progresses slowly, But for cen- 
turies the Turkish government has done 
nothing to help develop native industry and 
much to discourage it, so these men, as 
individuals, are less deserving of criticism 





“the year. 
~ ‘made in old Mesopotamia expressly for Sunday- 
‘“school-use, will be described with the lessons 








LESSON FOR JAN. 26 (Gen. 4: 1-15) 


Cain’s own plowing was done stirring 
the ground with a mere stick. t in the 


course of time his descendants fouad by ex- 
periment that iron ore could be given any 
shape they wished when it was heated and 
pounded, so stronger tools of metal came 
into existence (Gen. 4 : 22). 

Near where you stand, a descendant of 
Seth five thousand years or more ago estab- 
lished a little town. It grew later into the 
large and powerful city of Nineveh (Gen. 
10 : 11). The excavation of the ruined 
palaces of Nineveh, mainly accomplished 
about sixty years ago by European archeolo- 
gists, was done in part by just such slow 
methods as you see now practised in this 
field near the ancient city site. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Farming in 
the region where Cain tilled the soil, near 
Nineveh ; Mosoul in the distance.’’) 

‘The* Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons of 

‘Ewelve stereographs, several of them 


for the first quarter of 1913—price, $2. ‘The 
four for January-cost 67 cents. Less than four 
in one order are 20 cents each, Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
Scenes can also be obtained—plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. 
‘Postage or express is prepaid. Orders may be 
semt to The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oe Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


AIN ...J have gotten a man (v. 1). 
The word Cain is a derivative of the 
verb ‘*I have gotten.’”’ Personal 

names in the East often carry a suggestion 
of the joy and thankfulness of the parents at 
the time of the child’s birth, Thus a son is 
named KXheir-Udiah, God’s-favor; Kukh- 
tar, the special one; Se/im, peace to the 
unsatisfied heart ; Kami/, the perfect one ; 
Jamil, the beautiful; Sidasir, the thankful. 
Among. female names, Xafa, enough, and 


> Muntéha, final; on the other: hand, intimate 


a pious hope>that the list of ‘daughters in 
that family has now been completed. 

Abel was a keeper of shee,, but Cain was a 
tiller of the ground (v. 2). ‘Yo-day the most 
primitive form of community life is the pas- 
toral, as at an early period the relationship 
to the care of flocks became so fixed and suf- 
ficient as to need no self-improving change 
since then. The elder son was, however, 
the field-worker, perhaps because Eden had 
already given an introduction to gardening. 

There is still enmity between these two 
forms of social life as in a land without wails 
or fences, and where the farmer lives in a 
village, and not on his land, it is easy for the 
shepherd tribes, especially on the frontier, to 
send their flocks and herds among the grow- 
ing crops. Jewish tradition has a picturesque 
comment on the expulsion from Eden and 
the necessity of labor. It describes how 
God appeared to Adam and Eve after the 
fall and told them that his mercy would not 
forsake them, and that when they and their 
children were in sore trouble they would re- 
ceive from him certain pearls that would 
bring relief to them. As he described the 
toil and strife that were to afflict their de- 
scendants the promised pearls appeared and 
ran down the cheeks of Adam and Eve, and 
so the first raindrops were human tears ! 

His countenance fell(v. 5). An Oriental 
when persisting in anger puts his face in 
shadow by looking down to the ground in 
order to escape the eye. of the man who is 
expostulating with him. Aftef a little the 
offender or his intermediary lifts up his chin 
so that they may see eye to eye. Such a 
friendly intercessor is a ‘‘lifter-up of the 
countenance.”’ 

Sin coucheth at the door (v. 7). The allu- 
sion is probably to the crouching of a wolf or 
hvena at the entrance of the sheepfoldin 
order to come in and make havoc. 

The ground, which hath opened its mouth 
to recetve thy brother's blood (v. 11). Like 
the hospitable tent that receives the fugitive 
and counts his. life sacred. The ground as 
the host became the pledged foe of the per- 
secutor of its guest. 

Whosoever findeth me will slay me(v. 14). 
This is still the robber law of the wilderness 
with regard to any person not in covenant 
(Josh. 5 : £3), or any animal not having the 
brand-mark of friendly ownership. 
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cusing conscience is a sign of God’s owner- 
ship still retained. This fact became the 
condemnation of those who screened and 
confused God’s commandments by their tra- 
ditions. 
ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
% 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson,—Our Father, 
we thank thee that in. thy Fatherhood we may 
attain unto the true brotherhood of man. We 
pray thee that our practise of brotherhood may 
not be a mere outward method, but an inward 
passion. Cleanse us, we pray thee, from every 
burning spot of hatred against any other human 
soul, and may we not think that we have learned 
what it is to be a brother until we have learned 
what it is to love those who hate us. May we 
have the heart of. this matter in our daily lives, 
not as a belief that we think we have, but as a 
habit of the spirit, that holds us steadily in right 
relations with those about us. In the name of 
our Elder Brother, we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Have you ever no- 
ticed how far wrong the day always goes 
when you carry into its precious hours hard 
feelings toward any other person? This isa 
kind of sin‘ that spoils joy and work, and 
every kind of blessedness in one’s own life, 
and keeps one in a cloud of distrust and 
mean-spirited thoughts. 

Notice the irritation in Cain’s answer to 
am epo If he had lived to-day, he might 

ave said, ‘‘ What do I know about him? 
It is not my business to look out for him / 
Let him look out for Aimse/f.’’ And Jeho- 
vah’s answer to this kind of spirit is very much 
the same answer that such a spirit has now if 
shown by any of us. The thing that ought 
to yield results naturally and smoothly under 
our hands goes all wrong. Hatred burns out 
the best fiber that God has given us for work. 

Some of you have been thinking that Cain 
did not have very good reason for hating 
Abel, Well, what better reason has any 
one of us for the kind of hatred that we so 
often show where love is what we ought to 
show? After all, can we throw away with 
an ugly word our responsibility for those 
about us? Let me put on the board a few 
words to remind us of the deep truth just 
here, ~ 





MY BROTHER’S KEEPER ? 
YES 


Am I my brother’s keeper? Quietly now 
ask yourself that question. What responsi- 
bility have you for your blood-brother in the 
home, gour school-brother in school, your 
business-brother in business? Are you 
charged with some responsibility for his best 
life? Yes. Now, as we bow our heads in 
prayer, let us ask God to enable us to meet 
that responsibility lovingly and gladly. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*‘ Have you sought for the sheep that have 
wandered.”’ 

** In the hour of trial."” 

‘* My soul, be on thy guard.”” 

‘* O God, mine inmost soul convert.”’ 

‘* Return, O wanderer, return.”’ 

‘* Sinners, turn’; why will ve die?"’ 

‘* Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 

** Yield not to temptation.” 

(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 51 : 5-9 (107 : 3-5). 
Psalm 38 : 10-13 (81 : 1-4). 
Psalm 50 : 14-21 (105 . 8-13). 
Psalm 36 : 1-4 (74: 1, 2). 
Psalm 9 : 8-11 (14 : 4-7). 





Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—No one can hide 
his sins from God. 

Review.— Have you thought of Adam 
and Eve since last Sunday? Why did they 
leave the Garden of Eden? What kind of 
work did Adam do? 

Lesson Story.—God still loved Adam and 
Eve, and blessed their lives by sending two 
hese brothers 





were Cain and Abel. While Adam worked 
in the ground to raise their food, I think 
Eve took care of her children. Surely Adam 
and Eve loved these more than any- 
thing else that God had given to them. Eve 
must have taught them to walk and talk. 
She wanted them to obey God and their par- 
ents. Perhaps she taught them, ‘* God is 
Love,”’ and ‘Little children love one an- 
other.’’ 

These brothers were not alike. As they 
= older, Abel was kind and loving, while 

‘ain was more selfish. Abel took care of 
the sheep; Cain raised fruits and vegetables 
from the ground, By this time they all had 
learned to make and wear clothing from the 
skins of animals. I cannot tell you what 
their home was like, but the father and 
mother and the two boys lived together. 

One time it came to pass that the brothers 
both brought their offerings unto the Lord. 
What name do we have for our offerings 
sometimes? Our song tells why we may 
cali them love-gifts : 


** Tho’ small is the off ring we bring thee, 
It carries the love of the heart ; 
Accept it, dear Lord, from the children, 
The children who gladly take part.’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 


How many of you brought an offering to- 
day? What kind of a giver does God love? 

Cain brought fruits and vegetables for his 
offering, but his heart was not right toward 
God, nor toward his brother Abel. Abel 
brought a gentle lamb, with his heart full of 
prayer and thanksgiving to God. To-day’s 
picture shows these offerings laid upon altars 
built of stones. Abel’s offering was well- 
pleasing unto the Lord. Cain felt and looked 
angry toward his brother. God said to Cain, 
‘* Why are you angry? If you do well, 
everything will be all right, but if you do not 
well sin lies near to you, but do thou rule 
over sin, 


‘* There are so many kinds of sin 
We need to pray fdr strength to win, 
‘To watch the gates and take good care 
‘That nothing harmful enters there.”’ 


—* Carols.” 


I think that Adam and Eve must have told 
their boys about the sin of disobedience, and 
how they tried to hide it from God, but they 
couldn’t. Surely they warned their boys 
not to listen nor yield to temptation. 

As Cain and Abel talked together about 
their offerings, Cain felt more and more 
angry, until he hated Abel. Our Bible text 
says, ‘‘ Whoso hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.’? One day when they were together 
in the field Cain rose up against his brother 
Abel and killed him. Then Cain tried to 
hide from God. No one can hide his sins 
from God. He sees and knows all that 
people do. Cain heard God’s voice saying, 
‘* Where is Abel thy brother?’’ Cain told 
a lie, and said, ‘‘I know not; am I m 
brother’s keeper?’’ Then God said, ‘‘ The 
voice of your brother’s blood cries to me 
from the ground. When you work in the 
ground it shall not yield its strength. You 
shall be a wanderer in the earth.” 

As Adam and Eve were driven from the 
garden because of their sin, so Cain was 
driven from his home. He said to God, 
** My punishment is greater than’ 1 can bear. 
I am driven out, and whoever finds me will 
slay me.’’ God appointed a sign for Cain, 
lest any one finding him should kill him, so 
Cain went away to live in another land. 

Adam and Eve had learned how awful sin 
is. Their hearts were full of sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and shame. Abel was dead, and Cain 
had gone away. Now they knew what 
death was like, and God had said they, too, 
must die some day. After a while God sent 


another baby boy to comfort them. This , 


boy, Seth, grew to be a good man. 


After the Lesson.—Life is a wonderful | 
gift from God. No murderer can have a | 
home in the heavenly city which God has | 


SS for his children—nor can those who 
love and make up lies. 

and 22:15.) All wrong-doing is sin. ‘The 
Bible says, ‘* Be sure your sin will find you 
out’? (Num. 32: 23). Cain’s sin began 
with angry thoughts. Sing: 


** Father in heaven, help thy little children 
To please thee ever in their work and play; 
Help them to be truthful, genile, kind, and 
loving, 
To be like Jesus, and follow him alway." 
(Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 60c.) 


Hand-work.—Copy. and learn, ‘‘ Forgive 
us our sins.”’ . 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Be strong and do not yield to sin.”’ | 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ID you ever want very much to see 
some girl, and when you called at her 
home and knocked at her front door 

no one responded? Did you give up with 
once knocking, and then return home? 
Went to the side door, did you? Suppose 
no one answered this second call, would you 
then give up? Might not some one hear 
you at the dack door? I knocked at Mary’s . 
front door one Saturday morning, and would 
have missed her had I not gone to the back 
door, Mysecond attempt showed how much 
I wanted to see Mary. Jehovah wanted his 
children to know that he would let no oppor- 
tunity slip by to win back a disobedient 
child, e wants us to see, in the disciplin- 
ing he sends to us, an open door to return 
to him. He has a great high purpose for 
each life. It is we who mar it by wanting 
to direct it our way. 

Once on a Junior picnic, while rowing, 
one of the children begged to take an oar 
with me. I consented, but the uneven 
strokes drove us into the bank. Cain, like 
this child, wanted to do things Ais way and 
wrecked his life. 

Who was Cain? We recalled the details 
of the lesson, We talked of ancient sacri- 
fices, and noted that Jehovah considers the 
man before he accepts the offering. We ° 
discussed why Cain’s sacrifice -was not ac- 
ceptable. Impress the fact that there are 
no ‘little ’’ sins, 

Let us note as we proceed how Jehovah 
seeks at all doors of opportunity to win Cain 
back to him. Note also how the sin grows 
worse in its effects. 

1. Cain’s disobedience: Jehovah’s disap- 
proval (first **door’’), 

Note that the displeasure of one we really 
Jove is enough to cause us to mend our ways. 
Cain could not have loved Jehovah, hence 
his offering was meaningless. Note Cain’s 
lost opportunity. 

2. Cain’s anger: Jehovah offered him a 
second chance to make the offering accept- 
able (second ‘‘ door ’’), 

Note how Cain was.a bondservant; anger 
and hate were his masters, ’ 

3. Cain’s crime: Jehovah’s gift of hard 
labor (third ‘* door ’’), 

Note the effect of hard work on sorrow. 

4. Cain’s cry: Jehovah’s gift of a sign 
(fourth ‘* door ’’). 

Note that the cry was not of repentance. 
Cain did not appreciate that the purpose of 
his disciplining was corrective. Girls some- 
times do not appreciate this either, 

Note Cain’s after life. What did such 
energy amount to when the time of the flood 
came? 

Ave we like Cain? Do we try to live ac- 
cording to our own planning? Lettie came 
up one day to help me fita dress. It was a 
failure because I had tried to ‘‘ improve ”’ 
the pattern. Do we let anger rise, forget- 
ting to what it might some day lead us? 
Will you try this week not to be angry once ? 
If this seed is not allowed to sprout, there 
will be no fruit which you will regret. Will 
you seek in each punishment the Father’s 
desire to win you back ? 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


Study Genesis 6 : 9-22 and 7: 11-24. Tell 
the character of Noah. 

What was the purpose of the flood ? 

How many people were saved in the ark ? 
Who were they? 

How long did it rain? How long was 
Noah in the ark ? 





(See Rev. 21 : 8| reward for his good life ? 


Tell the size, material, covering, stories of 
the ark. 

What do you think people said and thought 
when they saw Noah building the ark? Did 
| Jehovah love Noah better than others ? 

Memorize Romans 6: 23. How did the 
wicked people receive their ‘‘ earnings ”’ in 
Noah’s time? Did Noah also receive his 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Definite suggestions as to the best books for 

young girls are given by Margaret E. Sang- 
ster in **What Shall a Young Girl Read ?”’ 
The book should provea great help to parents 
as well as to the girls themselves. Mrs. 
| Sangster, who for many years wrote upon a 
| vartety of subjects dealing with young giris, 
| was well fitted to treat this question. The 
book may be had for 50 cents, postpaid, from 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 





Pucker's ‘* Views'"' are not only readable, 
but they give a nae d definite teaching Fae ma 
show how to grip the boys’ attention, bring 
out the spiritual truth needed by boys, 
suggest object-lessons, illustrations, and 
blackboard diagrams, and assign home- 
work.—The Editor. 











¥¢ ILEN you boys went camping last 
summer,’’ began teacher, ‘* why 
didn’t you go down to the grove, 
instead of up above the bridge ?’’ 

**Aw,’’ grinned Bulldog wee ** the 
sewer comes in right above there, and the 
water ain’t fit to swim in.’’ 

** That is like last Sunday’s lesson,’’ said 
teacher, 
sewer of sin emptied ifself into the pure 
stream of human life. To-day’s lesson shows 
how corrupt the stream becamie.’’ 

He had tis tell the names of the first two 
Lovs, which one grew up to be a farmer and 
which one a shepherd. 

**What kind of church service did they 
have ?’’ he asked. 

** You mean their sacrifices? ’’ said Fred. 

**Ves,’’ answered teacher. ‘*God had 
put it into their hearts to worship, just as he 
lias into the hearts of even heathen nations, 
and they had learned to burn gifts to God on 
an altar.’’ 

** Why was God pleased with one offering, 
and not with the other?’’ he went on. 

When we couldn’t tell, he had is read 
verses 4 and § out loud, 

**Oh, I see!’’ exclaimed Bert. ‘* It was 
the men themselves, more than the offering, 
that God noticed.’’ 

** Now you’ ve gotit,’’ saidteacher. ‘* How 
many verses did you find about Cain and 
Abel?’’ We told him eleven, 

‘** Did you find one that showed the differ- 
ence in the two men ?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’? spoke up Carl. ‘* Hebrews 
11: 4 says Abel had faith.’ : 

**'That’s the point,”’ said teacher. ‘* Abel 
came in humhle dependence on God, while 


* Cait was trusting in‘ himself.’* 


He had us ‘all read the story of the Phari- 


. see and the publican in Luke 18. ‘* That 


was another just such case,’’.he said. 
‘*The Pharisee had faith in himself rather 
than in God, while the pabHican had faith in 
God, but notin himself; and-his prayer was 
heard, just as Abel’s sactifice was accepted. 
Cain was switching on to a dangerous side- 
track, —that of selt-dependence.”’ 

**You remember,’’ he: went on, ‘* when 
a brakeman left open the switch that leads to 
the gravel-pit, and: the passenger train ran 
right on to that sidetrack ?”’ 

** We all nodded, and Bulldog said, ‘* You 
bet. If the engineer hadn’t shut her off and 
reversed her, they’«t have gone right smash 
into a sand-bank.”’ 

**Do you all see how Cain is like that 
train?’’ asked teacher, 
from the right direction, and had to stop and 
back up, or have a smash, Which did 
he do?” 

‘¢ Tle smashed the other fellow,’’ grinned 
Bulldog, trying to be funny. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered teacher, ‘¢ and wrecked 
his own life and character. Boys,’’ he 
said, real earnest, beginning to mark on 
the board, ** whenever you find you’ve got- 
ten the least bit off the straight track stop 
right there, back up with a prayer for for- 
giveness, and get on the main line again.’’ 

By that time he had this on the board : 








FAITH IN GOD SAFETY 
“> 
4 
“Ny 
Ss 
Op 
WRECK 





‘There we learned how the foul | 


‘*Ile turned off | 








‘* What was it led Cain to kill Abel?’’ 
was the next question. 

** Mother said it was jealousy,’’ spoke up 
Fred. 


** But what made him jealous?’’ asked |! 


teacher. 

**One of those verses we looked up said 
it was because Cain was badand Abel good,’’ 
answered Carl. 
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‘*Now you're getting it,’’ said teacher. 
‘** You know that day you cut up in school, 
and so missed three words, and some other 
feilow got to the head. Do you’ remember 
how you hated that other boy, and the 
teacher, and everybody? It all came from 
your own badness, didn’t it ?’’ 

While he said that he handed out two re- 
volver cartridges. _One of them was ready 
to go off. The other had the cap out and 
the hole plugged up. 

‘* A cartridge is a good deal like a boy,’’ 
he said. ‘*The powder is like a jealous, 
angry temper, ready to go off any time. 
The bullet is like an angry boy’s blow. The 
cap is a heart of evil. When some annoy- 
ance touches the evil in the heart there is 
an explosion, and some one may get hurt.’’ 





He told a ‘story about a boy who would 
get so mad he didn’t know what he was do- 
ing. Once he slung a hatchet at his brother 
and nearly killed him, - ~ 

‘*The only safe way,’’ he said, ‘‘is to 
destroy the cap, the evil in the heart. 
Let Jesus really fill a heart with his love 
and there won't be any dangerous explo- 
sions.’’ : y 

He told how mad James and John used 
to get before Jesus got full possession of 
their hearts, and how fall of love they were 
after that, and just as we began to talk about 
Cain’s punishment the bell rang. 

‘This week we have to write out in our own 
words what we think the ark was like inside, 
and how big it was in feet, if a cubit was 
twenty-one inches, 





DEAN GRAY’S BIBLE CLASS ‘| 


By James M. Gray, D.D., P°wit! ths.dtoot” 





HE task set before us under ‘‘ The Dis- 
pensational View ’’ being the synthetic 
grasp of the Scripture and the develop- 

ment of its prophetic teaching, we are not 
limited to the verses assigned by the Com- 
mittee, and hence this week we cover Genesis 
4 and 5. ; ; ‘ 

Two Kinds of Worshipers (vs. 1-8).— 
**Cain’’ means © acquisition or ‘*I* have 
gotten’’ : and ‘*Abel,’’ breath or exhala- 
tion, that which ascends, marking him as a 
type of the spiritual man and his brother a 
type of the natural man, This divergence 
in their names: is marked in their offerings 
(vs.°3, 4). Jehovah may have shown ac- 
ceptance of Abel’s by consuming it with fire 
from between the cherubim, but what was 
the reason? Hebrews I1: 4-answers that 
Abel. offered ‘dy faith,’’ that-is,; -he ap- 
proached Jehovah in the way revealed in 
the previous chapter doubtless (Heb..9: 22), 
while Cain came in yhis ‘own. way.” The 
latter’s offering was good of its kind, but 
before one’s offering is accepted, he himself 
niust be accepted, and this is possible only 
on the ground of atoning sacrifice—the blood 
of Christ, to which Abel’s offering pointed 
(Matt. 20: 28; John 14:6; Acts 4:12; 
Rom, 3:21, 25; 1 Peter 1:18-21; Rev. 
1:5, 6). Jehovah’s inquiries of Cain are 
deeply interesting, especially that in verse 7, 
where ‘‘sin’’ might be rendered sin-offer- 
ing, the two words being the same in Hebrew. 
In other words, Cain still has a chance, a 
lamb is accessible—lying at the door, why 
not humbly and gladly lay hold of and pre- 
sent it? . Read 1 John 3: 12. 

Civilisation Starts with Cain (vs. 9- 
18), who is not only a rationalist, but now 
becomes a murderer (vs. 8), a liar (vs. 9), 
and a wanderer (vs. 12). Behold the eternal 
fate of the sinner who dies out of Clirist, 
‘*from thy face shall I be hid’’ (vs. 14). 
The ‘‘mark’’ set on Cain is not described, 
but may have been put upon him lest by his 
death the populating of the earth be arrested 
at a time when it was almost uninhabited. 
Verse 16 means that he was no longer per- 
mitted access to Jehovah from between the 
cherubim, he is ‘** without God and. without 
hope, iw the world’’ (Eph. 2:12). ‘*Nod’”’ 
means wandering, Cain’s wife was his sister, 
for in the lapse of years daughters doubtless 
were born to Adam and Eve, and marriages 
of that character were not then repugnant 
and unlawful (Lev. 18:9), but necessary to 
the propagation of the species. The ‘‘city’’ 
he built may have been but a stockade, yet 
it represented an aggregation of individuals 
for mutual comfort and protection—a civili- 
zation, 

Civilization Progresses in the Days of 
Lamech (vs. 19-24) and is marked by bigamy 
and sensuality(v. 19). ‘* Adah ’’ means orna- 
mentand ‘* Zillah’’ shade, pointing as others 
suggest, to the prominence of the physical 
charms of women. ‘The next three verses 
suggest wealth of possessions, the arts and 
the mechanical sciences; in other words, all 
the elements of material civilization. ‘The 
curtain falls, however, on a scene of murder 
and boasting. Lamech’s words to his wives 
(vs. 23,24) are arranged in poetry, and breathe 
a spirit of self-reliance and revenge. Some 
young man had wounded him and he had 
slain him. Cain had slain an unoffending 








The Cleavage of the Race 


How much more Lamech who had slain in 
self-defense? (Scofield Reference Bible, 
Oxford University Press, $2 to $10.). It was 
civilization indeed, an attempt to make life 
in sin as easy and comfortable as possible, 
but without any desire to be delivered from 
sin in God’s way. It was the world at its 
best and its worst in one, and which ulti- 
mately perished in the flood. 

The Line of Faith (vs. 4:25 to § : 24). 
Through. the murder of Abel Satan sought 
to nullify the promise of the chosen ‘‘ seed ’’ 
of the woman, as he has been trying to do in 
one way or another ever since, but in Seth 
(v. 4:25) the line of faith is carried on. Ob- 
serve in proof of this the last clause of verse 26. 
If men. now began to call upon Jehovah, the 
Ged who had promised a Redeemer, there is 
an intimation that they had not been .doing 
so for some time Lefore-—hence a spiritual 
quickening, a revival had, come.. -In the 
same connection, observe that the chapter 
following says nothjng of. building cities, or 


owning. property, or developing the arts apd | 


sciences. .Noris:mention made of polyganty, 
murder, or revenge, --These~ things: ae 


have been wholly absent from the Sethites,- 
but their omission in the récord is a divine | 


testimony that as distinguished. from the 
Cainites they were men of faith. Chapter 5 
begins as does 2:4, and introduces the line 
of Seth for the purpose of leading up to Noah 
er 29), in whom the promised seed is 
urther carried:on. Attention should be fas- 
tened_on his ancestor. Enoch (vs. 18-24), not 
he of 4:17, but a son of Seth, the last event 
of whose holy life is explained in Hebrews 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 26, 1913 


Mission Work at Home and Abroad 
I. Evangelism (Acts 13 : 14-24) 


’ Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—WNative evangelists (Matt. ro : 5-15). 
Turs.—God's gift (Eph. 4:1; 2'lim. 4:5). 
WED.—The evangel (Luke 4 : 16-19). 

THURS.—Evangelism at home (Acts 20: 


25-35). 
FRI.—The divine Worker { Mark 16 : 14-20). 
Sat.—Results of evangelism (Acts 19: 13- 
20). 


How do medical missions help evangelism ? 


What opportunities have we for mission 
evangelism in our city ? 


; Describe one apostolic method of evangel- 
sm. 


HE great need of the Christian Church 
is not more organization or better lead- 
ership, but simply more fidelity on the 

part of common Christians to the duty of 
personal evangelism, The duty of preach- 
ing the gospel was never committed to a few 
men or to a special class. As an old writer 
in the Church of England has said : 

‘¢ The office of teaching and preaching the 
gospel belongs to men, not toa book ; to the 
church emphatically, though not to the clergy 
only, but to every member of it, for a dis- 
pensation of the gospel is committed .to every 
Christian, and woe unto him if he preach 
not the gospel.”’ 

x 


Dr. Trumbull has dealt with this duty of 
every Christian man and woman, old and 
young, in his little book,.‘* Individual. Work 
for Individuals. Each member-of your so- 
ciety should read this little book. But just 
now in this meeting you should think on its 
central message: riechfa: ts om 
> At.1 determined that as I lpved.,Christ, and 
| as Christ loved souls, I would press Christ 
on thé individual soul, so that’ none} who 
| Were'in the proper’ sphere of my individual 

responsibility or influence should lack the 
+ opportunity of meeting the question whether 
or not they would individually trust and fol- 
| low Christ. The resolve I made was, that 
| whenever I was in such intimacy with a soul 
as to.be justified in choosing my subject of 
conversation, the theme of. themes should 
have prominence between us, so that I 
might learn his need, and, if possibile, meet it. 

**That decision has largely shaped my 
Christian life-work in the half-century that 
has followed its making. I have not always 





11:5. Ilis translation is a type of that of | been taithful in this sphere of Christian serv- 


the church of Christ at his second coming 
(1 Thess. 4:16, 17). Indeed, Enoch was a 
prophet who spake of that day (Jude 14). He 


ice, as, indeed, I have failed or lacked in 
every other sphere; but my resolve at this 
point has been adhered to as faithfully as 


was the seventh from Adam in the line of any other resolve I ever made, and I have 


Seth, as Lamech was in the line of Cain, and 
not without purpose is the history of each 
given in the sacred text. What a contrast 
between them, the people of the world and 
the people of God, the men of reason and the 
men of faith! What a contrast in their lives 
and in the end of their lives ! 
Questions on the Lesson. 

1. What is the task set before us under 
‘* The Dispensational View ’’ ? 

2. Of what two kinds of men are Cain and 
Abel types? 

3. Why was Abel’s offering accepted and 
that of Cain rejected ? 

4. What evidences of an advanced civiliza- 
tion are given in chapter 4? 

5. What was Satan’s aim in the murder of 
Abel ? 

6 What evidence of the godliness of the 
Sethites is suggested at the close of chapter 4 ? 

7- How was the earthly life of Enoch 
ended? 

8. Of what was this a type? 

9. How many Scripture references are 
given above, and how many have you ex- 
amined ? 


b 


A book that ts attracting wide notice is 
** Reasonable Biblical Criticism,’’ by Willis 
J. Beecher, D.D. It may be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Co., the publish- 
ers, at $1.50 net, postpaid. Send for a copy 
‘*on approval.”” A postal-card order will 


‘man, and had not he been unprotected ? | de sufficient. 


steadily grown in the conviction that it was 
a wise resolve. The more extensive and 
varied has been my experience, and the more 
Ihave known of the Christian labors of 
others, the more positive is my conviction 
that the winning of one soul to Christ, or of 
ten thousand souls to Christ, is best done by 
the effort of an individual with an individual, 
not by the proclamation of an individualto a 
multitude, larger or smaller, without the ac- 
companying or following face-to-face plead- 
ing with the single soul. 

**My experience came to be varied, but 
in every fresh phase of that experience the 
pre-eminent value of work for one soul ata 
time, over work for a multitude of souls on 
the same occasion, stands out as the truth 
beyond challenge or question. This was my 
conviction in the first days of my Christian 
consecration, ‘This is my conviction to-day 
more positively than ever before. However 
others may feel about it, I cannot have a 
doubt on the subject. Winning one soul at 
a time usually results in the winning of a 
multitude of souls in the process of time. 
But addressing a multitude of souls, and 
urging them all to trust and serve Christ, 
may not be the means of winning even one 
soul to Christ, now or at any time.’’ 


~ & 


The duty of propagating our religion rests 
upon every one of us, The idea that the 
world or any one land is to be evangelized 
by one section of the Christian body, the 
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_ other sections being exempt from all of 
_ propagation of the faith, Rccseances an 


many chiefly because a faith that 
does not make every possessor eager to pro- 
pagate it is not worth propagating, and will 

y any to whom it is 
offered. The religion that would spread 
among men must be offered by man to man, 
and its power seen in dominating the lives 
of all its adherents. and maki em eager 
for its dissemination, is essential as a testi- 
monial of worth, No propagation of a pro- 
fession, essential as a distinct teaching and 
leading class may be, will ever accomplish 


. what can be accomplished by a great mass 
. of common men who preach Christ where 


they stand in home, office, road, or shop. 


% 

This is the supreme need of the church at 
home, We do not need more eloquent 
preachers in the pulpit. We need more 
faithful evangelists in the office, on the 
street, in the home, at the bench, in social 
life. Our churches would be doubled in 
their membership, and évery’ social and 


* moral problent would be carried a long, Jong 


way toward solution if every Christian woul 
begin to tell others about Christ and to try 


to win others to Christ. There would be 
- enough to pray about and to talk over in our 


prayer-meetings then, and thousands of cold 
and joyless lives would be warmed with 
gladness and peace. 


And on the foreign field the great need is 
native Christians who will tell others all that 
they have themselves known about Christ. 
This need has been met in Korea and 
Uganda, and in two ways: First, the in- 
quirer in Korea was ‘asked whether he had 
told any one else of the gospel, and’was not 
received until he could bring some one else. 
The new Christians tasted the joy and 
learned the duty of evangelism at the start, 
Secondly, the missionaries set before the 
Church the right example. 

Are you a conversational evangelist ? Why 
not become one ? 





Adult Class Questions 
Answered by W. C. Pearce | 


Superintendent of the International 
Sunday School Adult Department 





WISCONSIN.—We have a class of fifteen 
men, Our men are well organized in a Broth- 
erhood of about fifty members. A committee 
appointed to make some recommendation re- 
garding organization is planning to avoid du- 
plication, and we feel that in view of our well- 
organized Brotherhood it would be better for 
us to work under it. Some of these men are in 
other Bible classes, but many are not. We 
have two departments, which correspond to the 
missionary and social committees in the organ- 
ized class. Can we be enrolled as a regular 
organized class ?—A. B. 


OUR plan to avoid multiplicity of organ- 
jzations is admirable. If the Brother- 
hood officers are willing to accept the 

responsibility of leadership. in your Bible 
class, I should recommend by all means that 
you adopt that plan. 

2. I should also recommend that you 
register with your State Sunday School As- 
sociation, and thus come into helpful fellow- 
ship with the other Bible classes of your 
state and the continent. The only require- 
ments are that the class be organized accord- 
ing to the International standard. If you 
will write to your State Association office 
and ask for Adult Division Leaflet, No. 2, 
you will find that it contains the standard of 
organization, ‘lhe back page of the leaflet 
contains an application blank which, if prop- 
erly filled out ana sent with twenty-five cents 
to your State Sunday School Association 
office, will secure for you the Certificate of 
Recognition given to all classes that desire 
the larger fellowship. 





TEXAS.—We have a class of about twelve 
young We have organized with the 
Wesley Adult Class, and nota single member 
of our class knows anything of the class-work. 
We are anxious to increase our membership 
and ‘‘fall on*’ some definite work todo. If you 
have any — to offer us 1 would appre- 
ciate them.—E. B. 


AM delighted to hear that you have or- 
ganized your Bible class, and sincerely 
hope that you may have great success, 

and that your class may become a blessing 
to the church and to the community. In 
your endeavor to increase the membership 
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of your class I would make the following 


1. Prepare a prospective membership list. 
You cannot win people to your pf until 
you know whom you are trying to win. In- 
definiteness is the cause of many a failure. 

2. Systematically visit those you are try- 
ing to win, Any one is much more likely 
to join a Bible class if he is personally ac- 
quainted with some one or more of its mem- 
bers. 

3- Invite all prospective members to attend 
every special class occasion, social or other- 
wise. If they can be induced to attend any 
of these special occasions, it will be the 
means of an acquaintanceship which will 
make it easier for you to win them to regu- 
lar class membership, 

4. Be alert to welcome all visitors, and be 
sure to secure their names and addresses, 
If any visitor is not a member of some other 
class, and does not join on the first visit to 
your class, be sure to put his name on the 
prospective membership list. A _ visit is 
always an indication of interest, and if this 
interest is followed up it may result in per- 


| manent membership. Every one who visits 


your class who is not a member of another 
class should be called uponsome time during 
the week succeeding his visit. 

5. Do everything possible to make the 
class attractive to all who come. A cordial 
welcome, a strong religious atmosphere, 
helpful and thorough Bible study, and a pro- 
gram of activity, are among the things that are 
the most attractive to both men and women, 

6. Advertise your class in every practica- 
ble way ; keep the work of the class contin- 
ually before your community; urge all 
members to wear the class button; prepare 
an attractive calling card to be used by all 
members of the class; urge all your mem- 
bers to use Class stationery in their corre- 
spondence; report the work of the class 
through your church papers and bulletins. 

I am pleased also to note that you are 
planning to enlist your class in some form of 
service. Whatever program you adopt 
should include things that are worth while, 
related to the needs of your own community, 
and sufficiently varied to enlist every mem- 
ber of the class. ‘The International Standard 
of Service fs a platform tlrat will guide you 
in outlining your ‘program. « It is as follows : 

1. ‘Jncréasei—An annual increase of mem- 
bership of some percent. This may be ac- 
complished through the organization of other 
classes, or the establishment of community 
extension classes. 

2. Bidbles.—Bibles used in the classes. 

3. Missions.—A definite contribution to 
missions, 

4. Training.—Representation in teacher- 
training, study class, or reading course, with 
a vieW to larger service. 

5. Sou/- Winning.—Personal evangelism. 

6. Community Work.—Some other defi- 
nite Christian work in the community. 

For hints on kinds of activities write to 
your State Association for International 
O. A. B. C. Leaflet, No. 4, entitled ‘* 100 
Things 100 Classes are Doing.”’ 





ILLINOIS.—What methods can be adopted 
that will induce members of an Organized Adult 
Bible Class to bring their Bibles ?—X. 


SE the Bibles every Sunday. There are 
several ways in which this can be 
done : 

1. Read the lesson in concert. Great 
care should be taken to make this part of 
the service helpful. The method which I 
have liked best is for the teacher to read 
the lesson by questions and the class to read 
such portions of the lessons as will answer 
the questions. As an illustration, let us 
take the first few verses of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of John: 

Teacher: **1 am the true vine, and my 
Father is ’’—what ? 

Class: ** The husbandman.”’ 

Teacher; ‘** Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit, he ’’—doeth what with it ? 

Class: ‘* He taketh it away.’’ 

Teacher: ** And every branch that bear- 
eth fruit, he cleanseth it.’’ Why? 

Class: ‘* That it may bear more fruit.’’ 

Any lesson will more or less easily lend 
itself to this sort of reading, and perhaps 
there ig no other way in which the attention 
of the class can be more perfectly held, and 
a finer interest more surely created. 

2. Ask members of the class to read par- 
allel passages or other portions of Scripture 
that will help to throw light upon the lesson 
discussion. These references can be given 
out in advance of the iesson period, or vol- 





aya may be called for at the time when 


passages are needed. In any event, it 
is wise to have this service rmed by 


volunteers. 

3. Encourage the members of the class to 
mark their Bibles. Indicate in the exposi- 
tion of the lesson words that are key-words, 
and suggest that they be under Also 
place on the blackboard from time to time 
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short, concite outlines that can be copied 
inte the margin of. almost any Bible, 

If these and other uses of the Bible are 
persisted in, the members of the class will 
more and more form the habit of bringing 
their own Bibles. .It is wise,--indeed almost 
imperative,—however, that the class own a 
supply of Bibles, so that those who do not 
bring their own may be given copies to use. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. J 





Dr. Stone. will welcome your co-operation in making this department a 
forum or clearing house for the readers’ needs and experiences. If you 
have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family prayers, 
please write him briefly, in care of The Sunday School Times, and 


tell him about it. If a certain plan or method has 


d useful in your 


family worship, a brief letter describing it will be welcomed; and so will 
your testimony as to any particular blessing or experience that you have 
had in connection with family worship. 


ICTORY over self is an acquisition of 
character well worth all it costs, and 
unconsciously has great influence over 

others, ‘The man who in quietness and 
confidence can retajn his strength is able to 
meet almost any situation in life victoriously, 

The home should be the place of first at- 
tention in the exercise of self-control. Our 
Father above shows his great love to us 
more by his patience than by any other 
characteristic. Always peaceful and ever 
strong, he bears with us his children in our 
constant errors and weaknesses. ‘This is a 
father’s, a mother’s, privilege and oppor- 
tunity. 

To keep ourselves sure and strong when 
our children are vacillating and weak, and 
still to trust them and believe in them, will 
bring to us hours and years of happiness as 
they grow into full and complete character. 

A good many of us find it constitutionally 
and temperamentally difficult to be pleasant 
and clever early in the morning. _ We get 
up before all our faculties wake up... Even 
a cold bath or shower does not put a tingle 
or luster on our minds. 

To. overcome this difficulty it is well to 
have our.minds concentrated on our subject 
before we read the lesson with the other 
members of the family. It is wonderful how 
the Scripture will clear the mind and pre- 
pare the heart. A few moments alone will 
focus our lens and give us the power to 
represent clearly God’s view to others, 





January 20 to 26 


Mon.—Gen. 4: 1-15. Cain and Abel. 

One sin leads directly to another. Jeal- 
ousy and envy led to anger; anger led to 
deceit, hatred, and murder; murder led to 
lying and insolence and _ self-justification. 
The result was the curse of God. Cain 
became a vagrant. If sin is not checked 
and slain immediately, it will advance and 
slay virtue. 

Dear Father in heaven, save us, we pray 
thee, from allowing selfishness and sin to 
gain any power over us. May we be near 
enough to thee by knowing thy word to de- 
stroy the merest suggestion of wrong. May 
one sin never seek to protect another, because 
we kill the fi" sin ere it grow; for the 
Saviour’s sake. Amen, 


Tues.—Jas, 1: 12-27. Lust, Sin, Death. 

We think temptation is an outward foe, 
and it may be, but usually the strongest 
temptations come from within. We are 
drawn away of our own lust. There are five 
steps inthis verse ; the figure is that of the 
hunter. First he lures, then snares, then 
binds, then imprisons, and lastly slays. 

Our gracious and loving Father, may we 
so learn thy purpose in our lives that we 
may covet earnestly the best gifts. May 
we know that every good and perfect gift 
comes from thee, and may we to-day be 
“swift to hear, slow to speak, and slow to 
wrath,’ for thy sake, Amen. 

Wed.—Heb. 10 : 26-31. 
No Sacrifice for Wilful Sin. 

This subject of wilfully sinning, as spoken 
of in Hebrews, has often been misunder- 
stood. It-does not mean that, although we 
know the wrong of sinning we still yield at 
times to temptation, but it does mean that, 
knowing the sin, we refrain from all effort, 
and accept sin as necessary, yielding will- 
ingly to its power, 





O Thou who hearest and answerest prayer, 
we pray thee for the power to recognize sin 
on tts first approach, and the power to refuse 
tt our company atonce. May we never yield 
to any known sin, but defeat its attack by 
an immediate victory. Control our wills, O 
God, that we may never wilfully sin; for 
Christ's sake. Amen, 

Thurs.—Jude 5-16. 
judgment upon the Ungodly. 

There is no more serious error abroad to-* 
day than the false estimates and the disre- 
gard of punishments. It is not enly the truth 
of God’s Word, but all nature proves it. 
The bruised fruit finds it judgment in decay. 
The broken law of health is punished by 
pain and death. ‘Ihe soul that sinneth shall 
die, Our God is a loving God, but our God 
is also a consuming fire. 

Eternal and most merciful God, we thank 
thee that thou art a God of justice as well as 
a God of love... We thank thee that those 
who despise thy law and waste and ruin 
thy children shall suffer punishment !, We 
thank thee that vengeance ts thine, that thou 
wilt repay, Save us all from thy wrath, 
in Christ’s name. Amen, 


Fri.—Eph. 4: 25-32. Grieving the Spirit. 

We sometimes think that ‘grieving the 
Spirit’? means that God -leates us, and all 
hope is gone, This is all wrong. Sin always 
causes grief, Frequently far more grief tu 
those sinned against, or to the loved ones of 
the sinner, than to the sinner himself. -We 
grieve the Spirit of God when we sin, but he 
does not leave nor forsake us. He loves us 
even as he grieves. 

O thou loving God, why have we grieved 
thee through all these years? Save us, we 
pray thee, from these sins that sadden thee 
and those who are near to thee. May we 
put away every sin, and no longer bring 
grief to him who broke his heart in grief 
Jor the sins of the whole world in Geth- 
semane, for Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Sat.—Col. 3: 5-11. Putting Away Sin. 

If we put on Christ and his gifts, we must 
put off sin and all the garments thereof. It 
is strange how God puts all sin into the same 
catalogue and list. Anger and blasphemy 
go together; malice and filthy communica- 
tions. The only way to put these sins off is 
to renew our knowledge of Christ constantly. 

Our Father in heaven, help us, we pray 
thee, to put off the sins of inclination and 
habit. May we fill our hearts with pure 
thoughts and our days with kind deeds, that 
sinful tendencies may die within us. May 
we be kept from sin by keeping ourselves for 
thee. Amen. 


Sun.—Psa. 51. The Great Confession. 

There is nv more dramatic picture in all 
literature than that of Nathan the prophet 
when he turns upon David, saying, ‘‘ Thou 
art the man.’’ David, who had all and to 
spare, putting a loyal captain in the front rank 
of battle to kill him that he, David, might 
take his wife. No wonder he was touched. 
This Psalm is his penitent cry to God. 


We thank thee, O God of David, that 
thou didst hear this cry for mercy by thy 
forgiven servant. We thank thee for thy 
loving kindnesses and for the multitude of 
thy tender mercies. Blot out our trans- 
gressions, we pray thee, and ‘‘ restore unto 
us the joy of thy salvation” ; for Jesus’ sake, 
Amen, 
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Light 


“THE. SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


on the 


Old Testament 


Important books that will be helpful in teaching 
the Sunday-school lessons for 1913 


The International Uniform Lesson Series fer 1913 will be 
in the Old Testament, running from Genesis to Joshua, or 


from the Creation to the settlement in Canaan. 


These books 


will be of special value to the teacher in opening up new 
material on the difficult problems of the Old Testament. 








-Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


By WiLuis J. Beecner, D.D. The 
history of biblical criticism in recent 
years is narrated, the significant tenden- 
cies analyzed, and with great fairness 
and full consideration of the value ot 
both the higher critical and the ultra- 
conservative positions, the reader is 
brought face to face. with most _rea- 
sonable conclusions, Helpful to the 
Bible student. $1.50. 


Analytical Outlines 
of the Old Testament 


Compiled by MARGARETTA M. Hale, 
for sixteen years a leadér of teacher- 
training classes in Philadelphia. A 
hand-book for Bible-training classes in 
schools, colleges, Sunday-schools ; also 
individual students in thé home, Thesé 
lessons are designed to offer the scholar 

evar br «<comprehensiv¥e,»: coniected 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, but 
are in no sense‘intended to form an ex- 
haustive analysis,, They are plannéd 
especial r thosq;who bes to become 
cesohine Pi Bi e. A clear-knowl- 
edge, in compact, waar form,. of each 
‘book is given, with the history of the 
times ; the purpose of-each book ; the 
relation of the hooks to’each other, and 
the unity of the whole—the preparation 
of the world for Christ. ~§0 cents. 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


(Third Revised Edition.) By Joun D, 
Davis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Recognized as 
one of the best single-volume Bible dic- 
tionaries published, this third revision 
increases the practical utility of the work, 
enlarging and greatly enrichingit. ‘The 
many new fu!l-page illustrations and the 
accurate and scholarly maps form a strong 
feature of the work, Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with gold cover stamping. 


$2.75. 


The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible 


By Pror. IRA M. Price, University of 
Chicago. A scholarly treatment of the 
story of the various versions of the Bible. 
Profusely illustrated. Widely used as 
a text-book. Equally suited to the ref- 
erence library of the every-day Bible 
student. $1.50. 


Dated Events of 
the Old Testament 


By Pror. WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. A 
scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, 
accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for 
the careful student, teacher or preacher. 


$1.50. 





Byington’s Chart 
of Jewish National History 


Shows the progress and divisions and 
kings and prophets of Israel and Judah 
from the time of Abraham to the birth 
of Christ and after. Pocket size, 25 
cents. ‘ 


Light on the 
Old Testament from Babel 


By the Rev. A.°T, Cuay, Ph.D. An 
authoritative statement of the results of 
recent archeological discoveries, and 
the light they throw on Old Testament 
history. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated, many of the pictures never hav- 
ing been published before. $2.00. 


From the Nile to Nebo 


By FRANKLIN E, Hoskins, D.D., Syria 
Mission, Beirut. A Discussion of ‘the 
Problem and the Route of the Exodus. 
This bok is the outgrowth of a life plan 
of the author to study the Bible where 
it was produced, to read its stories and 
review its events where they occurred, 
A residence of twenty-eight. years in 
Syria has given him an exceptional 
knowledge of the people and. customs, 
and afforded opportunities for repeated 
journeys to all parts of the Holy Land. 
The book is the result of a 1900-mile 
journey, including the route of the Exo- 
dus from Egypt, through the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, Mount Seir, Edom and Moab, 
Ammon and the Jabbok, to the Jordan 
and Jericho. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with 85 half-tones, contains 
378 pages of type matter, and will be of 

reat interest to every Bible student. 

3-00. 


Chronology in the Bible 

By Pror, WILLIS J. BeecHer, D.D, 
A brief study of the sources and>princi- 
ples of Bible chronology, with a com- 
parative chart of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, Assyria and Babylon. Just the 
help needed to clear up confusion as to 
Bible dates and events. 25 cents. 


The Panorama of Creation 


By Davip L. HOLBROOK, A suggestive 
statement of the relation between the 
Bible story. of creation and the records 
as deciphered by scientists. 50 cents. 


Archeology’s Solution 


of Old Testament Puzzles 


How Pick and Spade are Answering the 
Destructive Criticism of the Bible. By 
the Rev. JoHN UrquHart. You have 
wanted just such a book to bring within 
small compass some of the chief results 
of archeological work. Cloth covers ; 
60 pages. 30 cents, 
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Books That Are 


A Leading Religious 
Encyclopedia 


The New Schaff- Hersog Encyclopedia of 
Religions Anowledge, edited by Samuel 
acauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. 


HE new. Schaff Herzog Encyclopedia 
has fully sustained in its later volumes 
—the second to the twelfth—the high 
expectations that were expressed in the no- 
tice of the first volume in these columns, It 
is in effect without any English or American 
rival in the class of books to which it be- 
longs, as regards completeness, thorough 
scholarship, timeliness, and adaptation to the- 
needs of clerical readers, It covers the 
whole field of biblical scholarship, church 
history, missions and comparative religion, 
religious philosophy and doctrinal theology, 
heresies, religious denominations, geography 
of the church, Christian institutions, wor- 
ship, hymnology, and Christian literature. 
It is, besides, the most complete body of re- 
ligious biography in the language, and while 
most works of its class deal only with the 
dead, it gives ample information about those 
living theologians and Christian workers 
whe are certainly not less interesting to us. 
Up-to-dateness is one of the book’s finest 
features, not only in. dealing with countries 
and Christian bodies, but in the selection of 
subjects. Christian science, psychotherapy, 
the Code of Hammurabi, theosophy bod the 
new and spurious sort), divorce, and other 
current subjects are amply represented, 

As the title indicates, Mr. Jackson, like 
Dr. Schaff in the earlier work, has followed 
the great German Encyclopedia of Dr, Her- 
zog, but in this case the third edition, where 
Dr. Schaff used the second. This has great 
advantages, as taking the editor and his con- 
tributors out of unconscigys national limita- 
tions, and giving an, ecumenical character to } 
the whole ‘work, This, however, makes it 
more difficult. to preserve ap adjustment of | 
bulk in the articles to the degree of interést ’ 
that a subject has for American and English 
readers, and in some cases this would seem 
to have been missed. 

Sebastian Frank, for instance, would seem 
not of such importance to us as to merit the | 
space given him. Also in some cases an 
article misses just the point of contact with 
our interest, because that was not. of interest | 
to the Germans. Thus John of Salisbury is 
alive to us through his influence with Pope 
Adrian IV in the matter of the grant of Ire- 
land to the king of England, and this point 
is ignored. In other cases due care has not 
been taken to refer to English translations 
of German. works, such as the German 
Gravamina against the Roman Curia, Muen- 
scher’s hand-book of the history of Christian 
doctrine, and the like. Again on some sub- 
jects the discussion moves too much within 
lines familiar to the Germans, as in the 
treatment of Demon-worship, after the classic 
treatment of the subject of Demon-posses- 
sion by Dr. Nevius, which is mentioned, but 
its importance not indicated. 

‘The articles which touch on the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the exception of the 
principal one and a few appended to it, are 
strongly Protestant in tone, and rightly so. 
It was a dictionary of Protestant theology 
and church history. which Dr. Herzog 
planned, and which Dr. Schaff followed. 
The Roman Catholic Church is amply rep- 
resented in Germany by Wetzer and Wellte’s 
great Kirchen-Lexicon, and for American 
and English readers by Mofsignor Shahan’s 


Charles Coffin Bishop G. V 





admirable Catholic Encyclopedia. The Schaff- 
Herzog work exists to present the other side | 
of the case, and to state from the view-point | 
of progressive yet positive and believing | 
theologians. In -that respect the book | 
should open the eyes of those who think | 
that the scholarship. and the’ intellectual | 
power of the modern church is on the side | 
of. negation,- or even of doubt, of funda- 
mental doctrines. But this position is not 
maintained in the article on. Jesus Christ by 
Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, where some 
of the most objectionable positions of nega- 
tive criticism of the ‘Gospels are asserted as | 
undéniably ‘trae. 

Fully recognizing ‘the amplitude of the 
biographical list, there*may yet be suggested | 
some additions: J. S. Brewer, Robert Bruce 
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Worth i 
orth Knowing 
(the Scotch. preacher) ;: Ss Chureh, 
V. Doane, Sereno 
Waldo Emerson, James and 
will rie, John Livingston, Anthony 
bate mck Heery tebbins, Robert Story of 
Roseneath, C. C. Sturm, Abp. Thomson of 
York, and Samuel A. Tipple. 

Peter Stérry is not named in connection 
with the Cambridge Platonists, yet a con- 
temporary says that he originated the school. 
Sebastian Castellio is described as a ration- 
alist, but was a mystic, and his versions of 
the Imitation of Christ and of the German 
T a -* in Ciceronian Latin are overlooked. 
}: E. Erdman is treated asa theologian only, 

ut is best known to English readers as a 
philosopher. ‘The article on. Frederick 
Maurice is too brief for his: importance, and 
is written by one who admits that he dees 
not understand him. 

But spots on the sun do not obscure its 
light ; and this great work should mark the 
beginning of a néw era in American scholar- 
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ship. (Funk & Wagnails. Complete in 
twelve volumes. Price, $60.) 
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Bible Land Maps 


Historical Maps of Bible Lands, edited 
by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D., and 
Albert Alonzo Madsen, Ph.D. | Pub- 
lished jointly at $5 per set, prepaid, by 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Eaton &{ Mains, Pilgrim Press, Pub- 
lishing House of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and Westminster Press.) 


N THE new series of historical maps by 
Kent and Madsen we have a product of 
scholarship which will prove very val- 

uable to the teacher of biblical history, and a 
great boon to students of Bible lands in gen- 
eral, ‘The series consists of seven charts 
conveniently attached .to a -light folding 
standard, The first chart, representing t the 

period of the Wilderness Wanderings, 12Q00- 
1150 B. C., distinguishes desert, arable, and 
pasture lands, giving the student at a glance 
a clear conception of the nature of the whale 
region identified with the early history. The 
traditional route of the wanderings is clearly 
traced, together with the route which critieal 
speculation has suggested. ‘This route ‘is 
markéd on the map as the more probable 
wilderness route, but thé great researches all 
go to establish the traditional route. The 
new route is almost absolutely waterless. [ts 
only advantage is that it is less troublesome 
for the destructively critical views of the 
Bible. It has been a trade route ; but only 
for those caravans carrying water. ‘There 
seem'to be no reasonable identifications any- 
where along it from Egypton. ‘Ihe value 
of the map has been much enhanced ly the 
marking of the chief trade routes of the 
period. 

The dates indicated for the Exodus and for 
the conquest of Canaan are from two to three 
hundred years later than those given by many 
conservative scholars. 

Sheet II is a map of Palestine during the 
petiod of early settlement. LIlere Ilebrew 
and Canaanite territory are differentiated by 
colors, the location of each tribe is clearly 
given, and the chief highways are delineated. 

The third sheet represents the united and 
divided kingdoms. ‘The boundary of David’s 
kingdom is clearly outlined, while the North- 
ern and Southern Kingdoms and foreign ter- 
ritory such as Philistia and Phoenicia are dis- 
tinguished by colors, Here too the chief 
lines of travel are traced.. In addition the 
map contains two insets, one giving Solo- 
mon’s Temple in ground plan and both 
longitudinal apd cross section, and the other 
a map of modern Jerusalem with Solomon’s 
walls and later additions clearly differenti- 
ated. 

Sheet IV is a map of Palestine in the Post- 
Exilic Period, 536-63 B.C. ‘The boundary 
of the restored Jewish community is given 
and the territory of the various Maccabean 
rulers worked out in colors. 

Sheét V, Palestine in the time of Jesus, 
inciuding the period of Herod, differentiates, 
in the color scheme, the territory under the 
province of Syria, the tetrarchy of Herod 
Antipas and that of Philip, This sheet con- 


--( Gontinued.on next page) . 
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. LESSON FOR JAN. 26 (Gen. 4 ; 1-15) 


Sold only in flat, oval bottles 
never in bulk, Your druggist has it. 


Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents New York 











Missions! 


As a Sunday-school 
worker. YOU are 
interested in them 





Something Unique in Games 


Who’s Who 
in Missions 


By BELLE M. BRAIN 


The Missionary Review of the 
World says: — 


‘A missionary educational scheme 
that should prove popular and helpful 
in Sunday-schools,. Junior Societies, 
and home circles. Portraits of mis- 
sionaries, dates, and notable facts in 
their lives are found on each card, 
with a map of the world on the back. 
Any child that can recite these facts 
will have a liberal missionary educa- 
tion. These characters are worth 
knowing, and the mere reading of 
the questions should stimulate an 
interest to read the life-stories of 
these heroes and heroines.’’ 50 
cents, postpaid. 


% 
Simple—Practical—Suggestive 


Missionary Methods 
for Sunday-School 
Workers 


By GreorGeE H. TRuiL, Sun- 
day-school Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian “Church. With 
an Introduction by CHARLES 
GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. Re- 
vised edition. 

Tested plans for stimulating mis- 
sionary interest in the Sunday-school. 
In addition, many useful charts are 
given, and there is a choice list of 
missionary books, arranged for ready 
reference, Revised edition brought 
up to date. 267 pages. ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Methods for Sunday-School Work- 
ers’’ has been adopted as a text-book 
in several of the denominational 
mission study courses. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 





Order through your bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, 
1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
tains in addition two insets, one a plan of 
Herod’s temple andthe other a map of Jeru- 
salem in the Roman period. 

In the sixth chart the journeys of Paul are 
clearly delineated and the countries and lesser 
— divisions of the period clearly de- 

n 

The last chart gives tlie extent of the As- 
n, Babylonian, and Persian empires and 
most important of the ancient trade 
routes. This map will be especially wel- 
come to those who study and teach the his- 
tory of the ‘igris-Euphrates Valley in con- 
nection with the Bible. In addition to the 
greater political divisions, the chief cities and 
towns and the location of the chief peoples of 

ancient times have been included. 

Among the features that will make the 
series welcome may be mentioned conveni- 
ent scales of miles, the definite location of 
peoples and places that to the mind of the 
average student are little more than mere 
names, and the general clearness of the maps 
asawhole. The authors are to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of the work. 


The Religion of Science (By the Rev. 
ames W. Lee) .—The sub-title of Mr, Lee’s 
k is ‘* The Faith of Coming Man.’’ The 
author has read widely, quotes forcibly, and 
pleads vigorously. In rhetorical quality the 
book is strong, yet the book assumes an ap- 
proximation in aim of the two pursuits, 
science and religion, which cannot exist in 
fact. Religion is not required to establish 
for men the same kind of certitude which is 
accorded to science, It does not need the 
habitation which Mr. Lee sets out to build 
for it. And in this life it never will attain to 
it. ‘*We see in part, and we prophesy in 
part.”’ Were it otherwise the gospel would 
lose much of its spiritual dynamic, as requir- 
ing no ‘‘ venture of faith.’’ (Revell, $1.50). 


The Deciding Voice of the Monu- 
ments in Biblical Criticism (By Pro- 
fessor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D.}.— 
This is a bold title, but readers of The Sun- 
day School Times know that the author 
would not use it without warrant. A care- 
ful perusal of the book shows that Dr, Kyle 
justifies’ his’ position. ‘In ~Part I he states 
** The Function of Archeology in Criticism,’’ 
and shows that it supplies the historical set- 
tig of Scripture, gives guidance on methods 
of criticism, and provides facts with which to 
test critical theories. Part II reviews *‘ The 
History of the Testing of Critical Theories 
by Archeological Facts,’’ and proves that 
various theories concerning Scripture have 
been either corroborated: or discredited, 
Part III records ‘* The Progress of Archeo- 
logic#l Research in Testing the Biblical Nar- 








The Best Teacher 
Old Experience Still Holds the Palm 


For real practical reliability and some- 
thing to swear by, experience—plain old 
experience—is able to carry a big load 
yet without getting swaybacked. 

A So. Dak. woman found some thin 
about food from Old Experience a ool, 
reliable teacher. 

She writes : 

‘*I think I have used almost every 
breakfast food manufactured, but none 
equal Grape-Nuts in my estimation. 

‘‘I was greatly bothered with weak 
stomach and indigestion, with formation 
of gas after eating, and tried many 
remedies for it but did not find relief. - 

‘* Then I decided I must diet and see if 
I could overcome the difficulty that way. 
My choice of food was Grape-Nuts be- 


cause the doctor told me I could not di- 
gest starchy food. 
‘“‘Grape-Nuts food has been a great 


benefit to me forI feel like a different 
person since I began to eat it. It is 
wonderful to me how strong my nerves 
have become. I advise every one to try 
it, for experience is the best teacher. 

‘If you have any stomach trouble— 
can’t digest your food, use Grape-Nuts 
food for breakfast at least, and you won’t 
be able to praise it enough when you see 
how different you feel.” Name given by 
Postuin Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 











are genuine, true,,and full of human 
“interest. ; 





rative and Settling Raised by Criti- 
cism,’”’ In this the periods from Genesis to 
Daniel are reviewed. Seldom has a book on 
its subject appeared which is so fair, so can- 
did, so clear, and withal so convincing. It 
takes its place as an authority, and those 
who have any doubt about the historic accu- 
racy and trustworthiness of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures should face Dr. Kyle’s ar- 
guments without delay. To the ordinary 
student who is unable to follow the intrica- 
cies of Hebrew philology, this book. will be 
specially helpful, (Oberlin, Ohio: Bibli- 
otheca Sacra Co., $1.50.) . 





| Children at Home 





How Raymond Played Reindeer 
By Ethel Taylor Crittenden 


AYMOND lived in the South, and in all 
the eight years of his life he had seen 
only a very few snowstorms. So when 

he waked, one January morning and found 
the world white and shining, he danced for 
oy. 

, Te seemed as if he could not wait until 
breakfast was over to get on his coat and 
cap—and then Nurse had to fasten the but- 
tons of his leggings ! 

At last, however, the little boy was out- 
doors, his red sweater bright against the 
whiteness around him. 

Little Alice stood at the nursery window, 
her nose flat against the glass. 

Raymond tumbled over and over in the 
snow, to show her how much fun it was, 
Then he began to make a snow man, 

Alice stayed at the window till Nurse made 
her come nearer the nursery fire. 

Presently Raymond looked up and missed 
his little sister’s face. It was too bad that 
she could not play in the snow, too! But 
Mother had said Alice was too little. 

Then a bright idea flashed into Raymond’s 
mind. . Why not take Alice for a ride on his 
sled? For two years Raymond had gazed 
longingly at the pretty red sled stored away 
in the woodshed. » Until now ‘there ‘had been 
no chaiice to use it, © "8! 

Alicé looked up ‘wistfully When Raymond 
ran into the nursery and whispered some- 
thing into Mother’s ear, 

Mother glanced out of the window, then 
she smiled at Raymond, 

**It is cold, Raymond,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
you know Alice is not used to snow. I will 
tell you what you may do. _ I’ll wrap little 
sister up warm and you may pull her around 
the square to Grandma’s!’’ 

Little Alice laughed for joy when Mother 
tucked her carefullly on the red sled—tucked 
her so carefully that only two bright eyes 
showed behind the soft blanket. 

‘* Hurrah !’’ cried Raymond. He wished 
it would snow every day in the year! 

Slowly the little boy pulled the sled over 
the bumpy places on the front path and down 
the street toward Grandmother’s. Then he 
played that he was one of Santa Claus’ rein- 
deer and ran swiftly over the snow. 

**Isn’t it fun, Alice?’’he. cried, as he 
raced along. 

~He drew up at Grandmother’s with a flour- 
ish and turned to help the little sister up the 
steps. 

The sled was empty ! 

‘*Hurry in, dear,’’ called Grandmother 
from the sitting-room window, ‘Then, seeing 
Raymond’s distressed face, she came to the 
porch, 

‘*O Grandma, I’ve lost Alice !’’ wailed the 
lit le boy. 

Just then there wasashout. Uucle Willis 
was coming up the street with a big bundle 
in his arms. 

**T found a blanket on the pavement,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and when I picked it up, there was a 
little girl inside.’’ 

‘*Is my baby hurt?’’ Grandmother asked 
breathlessly, her arms around Alice. 

But Alice’s eyes were dancing. 

**No, I’se not hurted, Gamma,’’ she said, 
**T dess wolled in the snow!”’ 

**T’ll go just as slow when we go home,”’ 
Raymond said. 

**T don’t know about that,’’ laughed Uncle 
Willis, ‘I’m going to take you two infants 
home on that sled, and I’m a fast trotter !’’ 

**Oh!’’ cried Raymond, “ well, I'l] hold 
Alice on, ¢#is time !”’ 


WakE Forest, N. C. 
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cause at the same time 
upbuilds strength, creates 
body-warmth and benefits the 
blood to thwart grippe and 
pneumonia. 

Scott’s Emulsion over- 
comes bronchitis and hack- 
ing coughs and peculiarly 
strenghens the lungs. 

@ Ne alcohol or narcotic drug in Scott’s. @ 
@ Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 12-126 @ 
® © > ERR & © 6 


ROWN?® 


Bronchial 


OCHE 


Save the Voice 


—save the lungs. Relieve hoarseness and cough- 
ing spells. 25c, 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Mass. 


Church Organs 


Latest Aagroved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only Established 1827. 


Main Ofice and Works FASTINSS. MASS: 
Hook-Hastings Co: 


BRANCHES: — 
Boston, New York, Phila., ‘Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 






















































THE BEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 
preceet LOMMUNION SERVICE as ine 
Ppa CREAS EO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
4OROS SUPPER INTHOUSANDS ' 
OF LHURTHES 1T With Q0S0 04 
YOUR CHUREH SEND FOR LLU 
4 = TAMATED PRIZE 4/57 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
N 1701-1708 Chestnut Street 
“i Address Dept. B Philacelphig 













When answering adverti ts, pl 
mention The Sunday Sc%ool Times. 


Sell’s utmon Studies 


FOR BIBLE CLASSES, Light Distinct Series— 
popular throughout English-speaking world. . Sead 
Sor Full Descriptive Circulars. 


PF, H, Revell Co., 158 5th Ave., N.Y. 125 N. Wabash, Chicage 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.’’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘Ihese rates include postage: 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

4 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

bd copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 
* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies. jichai will becowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 
_ The pager is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 
mough copies of amy one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, witd 
be sent free upon application. 
Tue SunDAy SCHOOL. Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphic, Pa. 





Our latest, 214 songs. 1¢c, Ev- 
angelical Pub. Co., Chicago 













































































THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 








“+ 
<- This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. . 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 
It lights the beat and goes to show 


A at ctr cele attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping, No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


- 














January Dividends and 
Christmas Money 
Profitahly Reinvested 


“) P positive’ Séeurity—tberal interest retura [ 


without having to tie up ‘Your money for a 
long petiod of time, is offered in the 


6% Certificat 


issued by this Company. These certifi- 
cates run for two years, or as much longer 
as you desire. 
‘They are withdrawable on demand at any 
time after two years. 
Issued in amounts of $roo or more, In- 
terest checks are mailed promptly January 
1st and july rst. 
In 17 years’ experience there has never 
been a day's delay in the mailing of interest 
checks or in paying principal when due or 
demanded. 

Write to-day for book- 

let giving full details 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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stion.—1 am casting about for a text-book 
of from three to five hundred pages, to be used 
by a beginning class in theology. - I wish some- 
thing conservative and constructive. . Will you 
kindly recommend a few books that would 
meet my needs? Please state fiame of book; 
author, and yublisher. Also what. book or 
would you recommend in natural 
theology ? 


ROBABLY the little volume entitled, 
‘¢ Outlines of Christian Doctrine,’’ by 
Handley C. G. Moule, Bishop of Dur- 

ham (Whittaker, 75 cents), would be just 

what you wish. Bishop Moule is one of the 
most devoted, reverent,- and evangelical 
scholars in the Church of England, and this 
little book, in size and spirit and character, 
will probably just meet your needs. Hodge’s 

‘* Popular Lectures on Theological Themes ”’ 

(Westminster Press, $1.25), also answers to 

your description of what. you wish, but it is 

not cast in the form of a text-book. Clarke’s 

‘© An Outline of Christian Theology ’’ (Scrib- 

ners, $2.50) is an earnest effort to present a 

constructive theological view, and in many 

quarters it would be regarded as constructive ; 
but by conservative people some of its posi- 
tions are deemed liberal. Some other books 
which might be suggested are Henry RB. 

Smith’s ‘‘ Introduction to Christian Theology 

and Apologetics’’ (Doran, $1.50), and 

Walker’s ‘* Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 

tion (Revell, 50 cents). On natural theol- 

ogy, you might examine Drummond’s 

** Natural Law. in the Spiritual World ’’ 

(Crowell, 35 cents); Butler’s ‘* Analogy of 

Religion’ (Dutton, 35. cents); Flint’s 

** Theism?’ (Scribners, $1.50). 





Somes have fora number of years been 
a Sunday-school teacher. I am. anxious to 

i cruel dponledge of the 
Bible, er efficiency. Wh 
course of y would you suggest for this pur- 
pose? Are there any correspondence sehools 
Offering Stich courses? If so, please name 
what you consider the best.” Which do you 
consider the more profitable, a couftse with a 
correspdndence school or general reading ? 
If general reading, please give a list of books 
most helpful. on’t include any. books on 
pedagogy. 

What is the best commentary for the above 
course,—something practical and exhaustive, 
but not too technical? In a course of gen- 
eral reading would not a first-class commen- 
tary be an absolute necessity? What would 
you recommend in this line? You need not 
mention ‘‘'‘leacher-Training Classes.'" ‘They 
are all right to a certain extent, but not what I 
want ; they are too superficial. I want io pur- 
sue a course that will build me up ; something 
really strong and helpful ; oe reliable ; 
something solid ; something that will give mea 
hareagh ipowt e of the Bible, its doctrines, 














Cornaro, Venetian phil- 
osopher (1464 - 1566), 
given up to die at 40, of 
chronic diseases, ‘lived 


to 103 years. His diet secret 
7 is told in ‘“The Book of the 
Century Society," (organ- 
ized to study the art of living 


long.) Price, paper cover, post paid, 25 cts. 
“we” The Century Society PormandsOn U.S.A. 








FACTORY TO YOU weit 
he for College, School, Seciety or Lodge 
Desc ipei ve catalog with attrac- 
tive prices mai free upon uest. 


Either style of ping here illustrated with 

any three letters and figures, one or two 

cofors’6f enamel. Sterling Silver, a5c each; #- Bde ; 
Silver Plate, roc) each; $x-doz ASTIA ROS 
CO , 84 Bastian Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


On ‘2 Zurich Convention ! 
But write us first. $160. Round trip te Sprich 29 


days. Holy Land ‘i ours a specialty. 
& to.. 717 Congregational Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


S. S. CONVENTION 

Sailing June 21, 1913 
ther EuropeanTours.‘‘TheLibertyWay isthe best at 
moderate cost. Universal Tours, St. Thomas, Ont. 
ZURIC Sail June»8 Mediterra m Route, 
ltaly, Switzerland, France, England— 


$249. Temple Tours, 8 Bea 
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World’s Sunday School Conventior. 


its principles. ould it be possible to. do 
this by pou, anly the Bible and a first-class 
commentary 

In your advice please take the following 
factors into consideration : first, that you are 
addressing a layman; second, the matter of 
expense will have to be taken into considera- 
tion ; third, I could devote but a short time to 
study each day. 


HERE are correspondence schools offer- 
ing various courses in Bible study, 
Some of the best known are the Sco- 

field Ne ee School, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; the Bible Teacher’s School 
Correspondence Course, 541 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New. York; the Chautauqua Corre- 
spondence Course, Chautauqua, New York ; 
and the Sunday-school teachers’ courses, 
which are offered by various denominations 
to their own members. You could find out 
about these. by writing directly to the Sun- 
day-school board or department of your own 
church. Your pastor would be able to give 
you the correct address. If there is no such 
course in your church, you might write to 
| the Rev. John T. Faris, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., for the course to 
which he could introduce you. 

A good correspondence course will require 
some general reading, and indicate what 
books are to be read. If you would like, 
| however, a few suggestions, I would advise Sal- 

mon’s “ Historical Introduction to the Study 
| of Books of the New Testament,’’ (Scribners, 
| $3.50), Davis’ ‘Bible Dictionary’? (The 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. 


Sunday School Times Co., $2.75), Torrey’s 
** What the Bible Teaches’”’ (Revell, $2.50), 
Hodge’s ** Popular Lectures on Theological 
Themes”? (Westminster Press, $1.25), David- 
son’s ‘* Theology of the Old ‘Testament ”’ 
(Scribners, $2.50), Robertson’s ‘* The Old 
Testament and Its Contents’’ (Revell, 40 
cents), and Moule’s ‘* Outlines of Christian 
Doctrine ’’ (Whittaker, 75 cents). If you wish 
to read briefly on some of the modern qués- 
tionings about the Biblé, you might add 
Beecher’s ‘*‘ Reasonable’ Bible Criticism ”’ 
(The Sunday School Times Co., $1.50), 
and Marcus Dods’ “ The Bible: Its Origin 
and Nature’’ (Scribners, $1). ‘But the dan- 
ger of such general reading is that it diverts 
one too much from the study of the Bible 
itself. It is better to make sure of knowing 
what the Bible itself has to say. Weidner’s 
**Studies in the Book’’ (in 5 vols.; Revell, 
each vol., 50 cents).will show you low to go 
Straight to the Bible and get its teaching 
direct. 

The material to be covered by commen- 
taries is so great that no one-volume com- 
mentary on the whole Bible can give you 
much, and such a series as the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges’’ (Putnam), 
or ‘*The Bible Commentary ’’ (in 10 vols.; 
Scribners, each vol. $3), is expensive. The 
best short commentaries are probably Dum- 
melow (in one vol.; Macmillan, $2.50) and 
Jamieson, Faussett and Brown (in 4 vols.; 
Revell, $8). 

Perhaps your best course would be to be- 
gin with the Salmon’s ‘‘ Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Books of the New Tes- 
tament,”’ ‘and postporie buying the other 
books for the present while you study Sal- 
mon at the same time that you go on with 
your daily reading and study of the Bible 
etext itself, _— 
Ouestion.—1 write to you to ask ‘you to 
recommend a few strong missionary books 
best. suited for young people of high-school 
age. -A list-+has been recently giver in ‘The 
Sunday School. ‘Times, but not knowing them 
except by title I thought possibly they were not 
best suited for our needs, but better suited for 
younger minds. We think we could at the 
presént time invest five or six dollars in books, 
and possibly, after they had been well read, 
might purchase a few more. We feel this to 
be a great need in ourchurch. While we have 
a certain interest in general missionary work, 
and have a particular interest in Egypt, China, 
and Persia, since eight men and women— 
though not recently—have gone out from our 
village and a neighboring town to work in these 
fields. Yet we are not satisfied with our gen- 
eral knowledge of the missionary's problems, 
and are not enjoying the help which a personal 
touch with these worthy ones might give. 


HE following are good missionary books 
for boys and girls of high-school age : 
**The Vanguard,’’ ale (Revell, 

$1.50); *‘ Under Marching Orders,’’ Hub- 
bard (Missionary Education Movement ; 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents); -‘ The 
Black-Bearded Barbarian,’’ Keith (Mission- 
ary Education Movement; cloth, 50 cents ; 
paper, 35 cents); ** Daybreak in Korea,’’ 

aird (Revell, 60 cents); ‘*In the Tiger 
‘Jungle, ’’? Chamberlain (Revell, $1) ; ‘* Ugan- 
da’s White Manof Work,’’ Fahs (Missionary 
Education ’ t;. cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 35 cents). 

You could probably get from the mission 
boards through which the missionaries from 
your neighborhood have gone out copies of 
letters from these missionaries or their asso- 
ciates which you could use to interest your 
young people, and this interest will be the 
deeper if they give something toward the 
work of these missionaries. 

Have you a mission ‘study class among 
these young people? If-not, I suggest your 
communicating with the mission study secre- 
tary of your own denomination and getting 
the helps and suggestions which he will 
gladly provide. If you do not know his ad- 
dress, and will.send- me the name of your 
denomination, I can direct you to him. 
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Primary: Teachers, ..Junior, -Intermediaté apd 
Senior.) Teachéts; and ~ Bible; Class : Neachers 
always find their needs more than met.. Senior 
students, Members of the Home. Department, 
Workers in Young’ Pedple’s Societiés, ‘find the 
book invaluable. S 

** It is exceeditigly wise in its adaptation to the 
various grades. —Sithop John H. Vincent. 
Nearly 500 pp., illust’d, 8v0, cloth, $1.00 net ; postp’d $1.15 


Fleming H. Revell C0.,° Gsicego, 138 N. Wabash Ave. 


The Pocket Pentateuch 


For Sunday School Lessons, 1913 -: 

Every scholar can-haye the Vest Pocket Edition 
of Cesena. Biodus, Ai cus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy in five little volumes (2x4% ins.) 
with stiff paper covers that slip into a protectin; 
case of leather when the volume is to used. 
Price in a neat box with the leather case; 25 cents 
net ; 30 cents postpaid. ~ 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House,..-.. - - New York 





























HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


A Response to the for better Sunday- 
Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED HY 8 














NEW and OLD 


25 per 108, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 








Returnable matied to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 





